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Comment 


“The Sleeping Children”: An Inquest 


Failures as a rule are best buried. They are part of the ceaseless trial 
and error by which art grows and lives. But Brian Easdale’s opera, The 
Sleeping Children, encompasses error on such’ a scale that an inquest is 
expedient, because men of the artistic stature of Tyrone Guthrie and 
Benjamin Britten, with his coadjutors of the E inglish Opera Group, are 
involved in it. Admirers of their vigorous and fertile imaginations must 
steel themselves for the unlovely role of candid friends. 

(Here follows some more detailed criticism of * The Sleeping Children. 

But Easdale, confronted with Guthrie’s half-baked cake of soose SN 
symbolism, and the pathetic fallacy, has despaired of doing anything more 
than keep up a continuous tissue of music, as he might for a film script. 

The total result is appalling. 

Where does Mr. Britten come into this ? He has the autocracy of his 
genius and does as he likes. But he should consider whether he is really 
helping on English opera, whether he is really serving his own talent, 
by continuing to pursue the chimera of chamber opera. Admittedly 
in his The Rape of Lucretia he has composed a masterpiece, which would, 
however, be improved if it was rescored for normal orchestra. But the 
lack of an adequate chorus and the use of an instrumental ensemble that 
kills the vocal line it is intended to accompany are largely responsible for 
the discomforts of A/bert Herring. Some people find this opera 
sufficiently amusing not to notice the aesthetic fallacies that vitiate its 
structure, but they are there. It may seem an impertinence to tell such a 
master of instrumentation and of vocal writing that he has got their 
relations wrong. But the constitution of the English Opera Group and 
the conveniences of the Aldeburgh Festival have imposed on him a 
scheme of tonal relationship which even in his hands is manifestly un- 
satisfactory and when imposed on another composer is disastrous. 

(The Times, Friday, July 13, 1951). 

‘Criticism as a rule is best left unanswered ’’—to paraphrase the 
first sentence quoted above. But not, one may justifiably argue, criticism 
which is so naive, and which “ encompasses error on such a scale that 
an inquest is expedient.” 

Now, criticism is an inexact science at the best of times, but there are 
limits beyond which one should tread warily : surely a newspaper of the 
eminence of The Times should afford itself the space in which to 
specify as to the “‘ aesthetic fallacies that vitiate the structure” of Adbert 
Herring, or, if it does not, it must expect some people to suggest that the 
article was written in that exalted but i imprecise frame of mind which The 
Times itself only three days earlier had so neatly described as a “ nimbus of 
vapours.” Surely, one tells oneself, by an “ aesthetic fallacy” cannot be 
meant what the critic describes as “the use of an instrumental ensemble 
that kills the vocal line it is intended to accompany”? I give him the 
benefit of the doubt, and presume that he has something more solid up 
his aesthetic sleeve than just this expression of a personal opinion. 
After all, when you look at it more closely, the statement—it is not an 
argument—will not hold. Britten’s chamber orchestra “ kills the vocal 


Lidy van der Veen as Kostelnicka and Gré Brouwenstijn as Jenufa at Amsterdam. 
Photo Maria Austria 
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The Dance in Act I of * Jenufa’ with Gré Browwenstijn as Jenufa and Jan van 
\lantgem as Stema (centre). Photo Maria Austria 


line it is intended to accompany” says The Times. Of course that is not 

a thing you can argue much about: either you can hear, or you can’t, 

but there is no point in disputing the evidence of the other chap’s ears 

just because your own tell you something different. It is not a question 
of sharpened aesthetic susceptibilities or even of greater experience in 
listening : it’s just a question of ears and their wearers. 

READER (Brought up on The Times, but likes Benjamin Britten’s operas): 
Sir, I understood this was to be an inquest. 

EDITOR (/ikes Benjamin Britten’s operas, but reads The Times) : 

Madam, I should be delighted if you would join me in the 
Coroner’s chair. 

READER: In any case, are you not leaving something out of account? 
Perhaps The Times has consulted the scores. 

EDITOR: Madam, I would not rule out the possibility, which I was 
about to approach when you came in. But this is not a question 
of theory, it’s one of practice : whether you can or you can not 
hear the voice when accompanied by a chamber orchestra 
constituted in this particular manner. The Times here has made 
it into a theoretical question, and has in my opinion judged 
the practical problem from a preconceived and even 4 
prejudiced standpoint. 
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It is not only the orchestration but small-scale opera in general 
which is attacked when described as “ the chimera of chamber 
opera”! Does that not indicate a praiseworthy consistency ? 
Perhaps Madam I do not admire consistency as much as you do. 
In this case, the “chimera of chamber opera” has taken wings 
to such an extent that the English Opera Group, of which 
Mr. Britten is the musical director, has given over 500 
performances of English works in the last five seasons. More- 
over, of the various operas commissioned by the opera 
companies and by the Arts Council for the Festival of Britain, 
besides that conceived under the shadow of this chimera of 
chamber opera, only one other (John Socman) has been produced, 
and that has only had two performances so far. 

Sir, you said all that about s00 performances in the May 
number. I do not like being told things, least of all twice. 
Madam, | am sorry I repeat myself, but flattered you remember. 
The statement remains true. 

But about this drowning of voices : could it not—does it not— 
happen that the voices are drowned even by something so 
traditional as a symphony orchestra ? 

Say it not in the hearing of The Times—it would be like 
talking of Wagner to a Brahmin—but in many people’s 
opinion it does. 

What, if | may ask, makes you so angry about a mere piece of 
musical journalism ? 

Madam, Te Times is a newspaper of authority, and its opinions 
are received as ex cathedra judgments by many people not as 
“‘mere pieces of information.” But, if I may venture to 
correct you, | write more in sorrow than in anger. 

What, Sir, do you mean by “ more in sorrow than in anger ? ” 
Madam, it is a practical equivalent of the old phrase “ emotion 
recollected in tranquillity.” 

Why, Sir, did The Times suggest that The Rape of Lucretia, 
which it describes as a masterpiece, would be better re- 
scored for a normal orchestra ? 

Madam, I am afraid that a shortage of space has imposed the 

necessity for making assumptions which I would not hesitate 

to describe as unwarrantable. In the last sentence, you read 

of a “ scheme of tonal relationship which even in (Britten’s) 

hands is manifestly unsatisfactory.” That, Madam, I should 

call an unwarrantable assumption, particularly with reference 

to a composer the writer himself refers to asa genius. Genius 

often knows better than critics. 

Perhaps you are wrong and Mr. Britten may re-orchestrate 

Lucretia. Genius sometimes has second thoughts. 

True, Madam, but not usually at the behest of a newspaper. I 

will apologize to The Times when Lucretia is re-orchestrated. As 

it happens, I myself in Rome once heard a performance of it 

with the orchestra enlarged in a manner unauthorized by the 
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Gerard Holthaus (the foreman), Frans Vroons (Laca), Gré Brouwenstijn (Jenufa 
and Jo van de Meent (Grandmother) in Act I of ‘Jenufa. Photo Maria Austria 
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composer. According to my ears, it was not an improvement 
as it blunted the edge of the sound, but The Times might have 
found it better. 

Be that as it may, do you think, Sir, that this critic does not 
like modern music ? 

Madam, he may like some modern music, but it is possible 
that there is a great deal of contempory musical output he 
does not like. 

Sir, are you implying that he is not good at his job ? 


Madam, that was not what I was implying. I was merels 
nerving myself to say that this is a bad article. The Times on 
the other hand was implying that Messrs. Britten and Easdaledo 
not know (heir jobs in that they write for an incompetently 
balanced combination of instruments. Their livelihood 1s 
at stake just as much as the critic’s. 

Do you not then believe in the divine right of critics ? I had 
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always understood that they were immune from attack, like 

Red Cross ships in war-time. Is is not dangerous to discard 

such a doctrine ? 

EDITOR: If such a doctrine exists, I cannot see that it would be anything 
but advantageous to discard it. 

READER: Sir, how would you like to be attacked ? 

EDITOR: Madam, I frequently experience attacks—and in no such 
parliamentary terms as I have been using. 

READER: You said something just now about Wagner. Did he not once 
write an opera about a critic who consistently attacked him ? 

EDITOR: Madam, he did write such an opera, not wholly on the subject 
of critics, but at any rate with the theme of the reception of 
new ideas as one of the main subjects. 

READER: Do you think Mr. Britten is likely to do the same ? I for one 
should very much like to hear it; and of course he would 
have every right to make his chamber orchestra drown the 
voice of the singer who sang the part of the critic—that is to 
say, if any singer would accept the role. 

EDITOR: I rather doubt whether Mr. Britten will write such an opera. 
But perhaps you could suggest to Mr. Easdale and Mr. Guthrie 
that they should. After all, The Times was much ruder to 
them in the bit I left out than to Mr. Britten in the bit I quoted. 
His name was only brought in later, to make a point so 
to speak, but there was much sarcasm about the two Irishmen. 

READER: What was the name of the critic whom Wagner wrote about 
in Die Meistersinger as Beckmesser ? 

EDITOR: His name was Hanslick. 

READER: Was he a bad critic ? 

EDITOR: He wrote for a most influential journal. 

READER: And what is the name of the gentleman who wrote that article 
in The Times ? 

EDITOR: Madam, we may not know his name. He is anonymous: he is 
The Times. 

READER: Do you think The Times will found a new school of criticism, 
which, following the modern trend, will be known as neo- 
Beckmesserism ? 

EDITOR: All things are possible, Madam, but I hope not. H. 


Lord Harewood, the Editor of opERA, has been appointed a Member 
of the Board of the Covent Garden Opera Company. This appointment 
will not affect his position as Editor of opera, nor will the policy of this 
magazine be altered in any way. We would like to point out 
that, in the future, productions at the Royal Opera House will be 
reviewed by critics other than Lord Harewood, who will however 
continue to write about performances that are given elsewhere ip England 
and on the continent. 


















Summer Festivals: II 
Holland 


During the Holland Festival, the Netherlands Opera presented five 
evenings of opera comprising six different operas, of which one was a 
world premiére (Jean Frangais’s L’ Apostrophe), two others distinctly 
out of the common run (Milhaud’s Pawre Matelot and Janacek’s Jenufa), 
and three belonged to the repertory (Orfeo, Fidelio and Ballo). For this 
purpose, the permanent company was supplemented by only six guests— 
Gui and Krips (conductors), Joan Cross (producer), Kathleen Ferrier, 
Martha Lipton and Bruce Boyce (singers). The solid achievement this 
represents can be judged partly by contrasting the number of guest 
artists employed at other comparable Festivals, mostly from the actual 
quality of the performances which resulted. I am to some extent ina 
false position as far as estimating the latter aspect is concerned ; owing to 
late changes of date and the unabating flow of musical events in England, 
I saw only one of the operas concerned. However, as it is one that 
is usually considered difficult to bring off and it was put on with ex- 
clusively local resources, perhaps it can be taken as a criterion of the 
merits of both Festival and company. 

Janacek’s Jenufa, as | endeavoured to suggest in the June number 
of OPERA, is a more expansive work than Ka/ya and on the whole easier 
both for an audience to grasp at a single hearing and for the performers 
to present convincingly. Both story and libretto are perfectly suited to 
the operatic stage, and the music is, if anything, even tenderer in quality 
and richer in melody than Kaya. 1 do not know of another composer 
who expresses as does Janacek in Jenufa so infinite a tenderness towards 
his characters—it is almost the tenderness of a parent forgiving a 
child. The music, as always in the operas of this composer, is based on 
the Czech language, but the score contains more of the elements which 
go to make a popular success than does Ka/ya. In spite of the predomin- 
antly tragic nature of the story, there are choruses and dances in bold 
Czech rhythms in Acts I and III, and the vocal writing is more sustained 
in character than in the later opera. Jenufa’s prayer as the curtain rises, 
her scene with Kostelnicka and the big solo in the second Act, the 
movingly simple duet with Laca at the end of the opera, above all 
perhaps Kostelnicka’s monologues and her highly expressive pleading 
with Stewa—these are the highlights of a score which is remarkably 
and consistently expressive. 

For its interpretation, the Netherlands Opera possesses in Gre 
Brouwenstijn a soprano of the very highest quality, who was able to 
sing with equal success Jenufa, Amelia (Ba//o), and Fidelio in the course 
of ten days. Hers was a completely mature characterization, acted s0 
that every facet of the character was revealed, and beautifully sung with 
that rare and naturally musical phrasing which denotes an artist of the 
front rank. This is a voice which combines purity of tone and clarity 
of attack, a ravishing pianissimo and real power, and her complete 
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‘Jenufa’ at Amsterdam. Kostelnicka (Lidy van der Veen) confesses to 
the murder. Photo Maria Autrsia 


identification with character and style—the same quality was evident 
in her B.B.C. broadcast of this role (in English) last May—indicates 
the arrival of an artist who can, without straining accuracy, be described 
as an ‘interpreter’ of the music. I hope we hear her in this country, in 
any role she cares to undertake from Violetta to Fide/io, from Aida to 
Desdemona. It is a rare pleasure to listen to singing of this calibre. 
The cast was consistently good. Lidy van der Veen—Concepcion 
in L”Heure Espagnole last year—was tackling her most difficult assignment 
as Kostelnicka, but she achieved a considerable measure of success, 
even though she did not bring off the taxing scene of the confession 
at the end of the opera, nor the last part of the second act as well as its 
Opening section. But there was authority in this performance and the 
role—I have seen it described elsewhere as ‘a sort of female Boris ’"— 
is very exacting. Frans Vroons was an excellent Laca, anything but a 
conventional hero at the beginning (he slashes Jenufa’s face in his 
mortification that she prefers his step-brother to him) but so sympathetic 
in his remorse for his crime that the denouement was entirely credible. 
He sang well, but I have heard his voice sound fresher—hardly surprising, 
considering the amount and variety of work he had been doing during 
the month-long Festival. Jan van Mantgem—in real life Brouwenstijn’s 
husband—was Stewa to the life, his good looks matching his thoughtless, 
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‘ good-time ’ behaviour. He is an intelligent artist: his voice on this 
occasion was below its best, but he still managed to put the music across 
better than would many a singer with more natural vocal gifts—and 
Janacek writes extremely high for both his tenors. All the small parts 
were admirably done, far better in fact than in the B.B.C. broadcast, and 
if Cora Canne Meijer (Karolka), Anny Delorie (rhe mayor’s wife) and 
Gerard Holthaus (the foreman) were perhaps the best, there was a lot 
to admire in the thorough and consistent work of Jo van de Meent 
(Grandmother Buryja), Nel Duval (Jano) and Gerard Groot (the Mayor). 

Paul Pella conducted. His performance of the final duet was on such 
a high level—to my mind it bordered here on perfection—that one was 
left in no doubt as to his musical qualities in general, and his sensitivity 
to this music in particular. But I still found it hard to forgive him for 
the loud, insensitive orchestral playing which he permitted throughout 
the opera, and which not infrequently drowned his admirable singers, 
and sometimes submerged the music in sheer noise. As against this, I 
felt nothing but admiration for the thorough way in which the opera 
had been prepared. The scenery by Hans van Norden was good and the 
production by Abraham van der Vies, who was recently appointed 
director of the Netherlands Opera, on the whole excellent. The production 
pointed up the music without exaggeration, made the story perfectly 
clear without over-emphasizing it, and the stage picture was consistently 
in keeping with the music it accompanied (after all, it must be that way 
round, and in this production it was). On a point of detail, I think it was 
a mistake to allow Stewa to come on so hopelessly drunk that one felt 
Jenufa was a fool to have fallen for a sot, which is quite another matter 
from falling for a cad. However, this was a musical, and, above all else, an 
unobtrusive and workmanlike job. I am sure the Netherlands Opera is 
in good hands. H. 


Cheltenham 
English Opera Group. The S/eeping Children (Easdale). July 9. 

Recently, the New Statesman quoted in “ This England”: “* Mr. X ina 
fit of jealousy, hit Mr. Y twelve times on the head with acrow-bar. After- 
wards they had tea together.” Only the old heathen in him makes an 
Englishman laugh at Messrs. X and Y ; as a Christian, a Gentleman and 
a Scholar he finds their reconciliation quite a good show. 

It is the Protestant humanism of the headmaster that makes him 
forgive the Assistant Master, who has been in charge of the boarding 
school in the head’s absence during the war, for loving his wife, and 
seeking a future abroad for themselves and their expected child. An 
ordinary operatic triangle, with another King Mark who is too good 
to be true? No, it has taken five years of war to drive together this 
lonely wife and this high-minded schoolmaster who, having lost an 
arm in the first fighting, is resentfully reduced to running a school. 
Faced with a love-potion, a sensible husband could not do better than 
say “ Don’t mind me!” Faced with the misery which a war, disliked 
but patriotically fought out, has brought on his own and his wife’s head, 
a headmaster of strong primitive impulses and an even stronger control 
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Roderick Jones, Marjorie Thomas and Raymond Nilsson in ‘ The Sleeping 
Children.’ Photo Baron de Rakocz y 


over them, can not so easily give over. Indeed, when wife and lover 
break the news to him he is so stunned that the Assistant Master 
contemptuously writes him offas a “cold fish ’who cares only for his school 
and his newly drawn-up school-chart (“‘ Excuse the seeming extravagance 
...asortofchild!”). It takes, between Acts I and II, a week bordering 
on madness for the headmaster to evolve a scheme of revenge (“ I must 
make a new chart: I ignored the existence of human nature”). He 
plies his rival with drink, fetters his arm in an unguarded moment to a 
pillory, puts the dunce’s cap over his head and, stabbing him repeatedly 
with a giant pen fashioned for this purpose, proceeds to write his name 
in blood on the new ‘ chart.’ In the ensuing fight of two arms and a 
dagger-pen against one arm, the Headmaster breaks down (“ The fight 
was unfair!”) and both combatants are nursed by the Wife and the 
Matron who rush in. The abscess of incipient madness has now opened, 
and in a few days (Act III) the Headmaster is able to give a resigned, 
but unresenting farewell to the couple. He decides to stay on as head 
of the school, braving the scandal, and the opera ends to the Sleeping 
Children’s chorus “ You are not alone!” as the school flag is hoisted 
for Founder’s Day. 

A drama such as this, eternal in its essentials, topical in their application, 
holds boundless opportunities for composer and producer, especially 
when the text is so musical as Tyrone Guthrie’s. Both Brian Easdale 
and Basil Coleman have fulfilled the libretto. They have understood 
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Above : Frederick Westcott (Janitor), Jennifer Vyvyan (Matron) and Raymond 
Ni/sson (Headmaster). Opposite: Roderick Jones (Assistant Master) 


Photos Baron de Rakoezy 


its modern realistic symbolism. In the old-fashioned kind of libretto 
the stage represented nothing but the level of reality, or consciousness. 
It was left to Mozart’s music to evoke the beast and the god who slumber 
somewhere deep down in da Ponte’s people. In Guthrie’s libretto, 
on the other hand, beast, man and god bestride the stage in life-size; 
Easdale had to write a comment on a script that embodied its own 
comments ; his music had to sound the bass and the descant of the words. 
The danger he had to avoid was to forget the aesthetic obligation of all 
Music towards the Spoken Word : to heal and to console. A formidable 
job, but he has done it. The jagged lines of his score (for the English 
Opera Group’s 13 soloists!) tingle, splutter and blaze with weird 
messages from limbo ; telepathic intimations of a forgotten past rise 
from the convulsed conches of the wind ; the harp—in quite legitimate 
succession to Britten’s scoring—pins down the lament of the flute; 
the strings waver and crash like a forest swept by the storm of guilt 
Indeed, were it not for the occasionally assuaging vocal line, or duet 
in unison, that rises above the turmoil, one could call this score, in 4 
purely musical sense, fussy. But then, what is ‘pure music’ in this 
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story, so pathetically compounded of the purest and the impurest in 
our souls ? And where is ‘ fussy’ music in place if not here ? 

Bright whole-tone steps, sometimes followed by an ascending fifth, 
form the motif of the school, and of the Headmaster’s fulfilment in it. 
When, in the course of the drama, it dawns on him that his devotion 
to the school has been the self-seeking compulsion of a psychopath, 
his upright, formal music begins to quiver under the assault of reality, 
The Headmaster’s musical character appears at its most debased in the 
false, jazzy, conviviality of the Drinking Scene, at its most pathetic 
after the fight. But how now to climb the rest of the musical ladder 
towards the emergence of a new, and genuine, sense of duty ? Easdale 
succeeds here too. Much of the third act’s music is of that touching 
simplicity which is the parting-gift, the reward sometimes presented 
to the craftsman by his material for having pummeled it in endless 
development sections. Now, Easdale is able to write out the school’s 
motto with a very different pen. But the act is too long. The dramatist 
is afraid of ‘ This England *: will people not laugh if the school flag goes 
up the moment the headmaster’s wife has run away? So the head’s 
resolution to stay must be heroicised by the matron’s description of the 
coming scandal. But Music is accustomed to leaping such gulfs of feeling 
in less than a second. Eager to console, it urges towards the final 
resolution of the conflict, without being able to reach it quickly. Thus it 
happens that these last scenes which, taken as concert-numbers, contain 
some of the opera’s finest music (“. . . the schoolmaster has learnt his 
lesson . . .”), nevertheless drag. 

Norman del Mar conducted, and the five excellent principals of the 
first performance were Marjorie Thomas (Wife), Jennifer Vyvyan 
(Matron), Roderick Jones (Assistant Master), Frederick Westcott 
(Janitor) and the Australian Raymond Nilsson (Headmaster). The 
stage-set by Ralph Koltay is a miracle of suggestive imagination applied 
to a story and music that clamour for surrealist scenery. 

The Sleeping Children, the central, and almost immobile fulcrum 
of the action, slumber timelessly behind the Salvador Dali study of our 
impulses and the Paul Nash landscape of our fears, in Blake’s sea-green 
cave of unborn generations, huddled close together in the shapeless 
robes of primal unknowingness. They stand for the deepest layer of 
our mind, for the most basic of this work’s symbolic stratifications : 
Freud’s Id, or the continuance and ubiquity of life. An impenetrable 
and ineluctable instance of the mind, they mystically voice their dreams 
of existence, stirring uneasily as the story unfolds, roused to direct 
comment only at the attempted murder and the Headmaster’s final 
redemption. It is in no carping spirit when I say that these choruses 
could have been greater under the afflatus of genius, itself coming from 
the very depth of the Id, but that Easdale’s loving observation of these 
mystic regions from the outside is never /ess than the next best thing. 

Paul Hamburger. 
Glyndebourne . 

I do not know what the general feeling is—and particularly the feeling 

at Glyndebourne itself, where the art of self-criticism is still kept alive— 
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Jobn Piper's design for Act II Scene I of * Don Giovanni’ at Glyndebourne. 


but my own impression is that the recent full-scale Mozart season has 
not been without its elements of disappointment. Perhaps it was over- 
ambitious to tackle four different productions, two of them new and one 
of them (Idomeneo) of an opera which needs the fullest possible concen- 
tration on style if its great possibilities are to be realized. Now a great 
deal of work was obviously put into Idomeneo, and any shortcomings 
there may have been in the performance were not to my mind primarily 
due to lack of preparation. I myself felt that the approach to the opera 
had been made in terms of Mozart certainly, but not in terms of opera seria 
as a form. I also felt that some members of the cast were unable to 
encompass the scale of vocalism required for this opera—or even to 
reach a standard which, in our day of different values, might approximate 
to such a scale. 

The production of Don Giovanni on the other hand showed very 
distinct signs on the first night of having been under-prepared. The 
internal balance of the orchestra was poor, the playing often ragged, and 
there was a rigidity about the tempi and the relationship between singers 
on the one hand and orchestra and conductor on the other which I for 
one do not expect to find in a performance prepared by Fritz Busch. 
The new scenery on the other hand—in Edinburgh in 1948, Hamish 
Wilson’s pre-war sets had been used—was an unqualified success. 
John Piper had designed a series of brilliant stage pictures which exactly 
achieved a perfect balance between adding something positive to the 
music and playing the part of accompaniment: this I believe to be 
the role of both designer and producer in opera, and it is because the 
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John Piper’s design for Act II Scene II of * Don Giovanni’ at Glyndebourne. 


position is to some extent anomalous, half positive, half negative, that 
success in these departments is the rare thing we know it to be. The 
sets could not have been by anyone but Piper, and yet they reminded 
one constantly, in colour and design, of Spanish painting. The 
magnificent cemetery and the exterior of Donna Elvira’s house (opening 
of Act Il) were perhaps the most memorable, and only the lighting of the 
last scene of all left one in any doubt. Ebert’s production was in some 
ways his most satisfactory of the season, but I could have wished that 
Leporello’s antics had been restrained in moments when the music was 
concerned with something more important than him. I believe the 
producer’s job is as much to eliminate a false atmosphere as to create 
the right one, and a laugh in the wrong place in Don Giovanni is surely 
just as much an offence against Mozart as it would be to treat the whole 
thing as an involved and Freudian tragedy. Certain scenes, as for instance 
the entrances of Don Giovanni and Leporello in the cemetery, were 
admirable, but I do not believe Finch’han da/ vino can make its full effect 
when sung in front of a curtain—even a curtain by John Piper—nor that 
the supper scene is musically so poor that it needs to be enlivened 
with a conductor for the off-stage stage band. 

It must have been a little worrying for the people responsible for 
casting to find that the best member of this cast—Suzanne Danco (Elvira 
—had not even taken part in the dress rehearsal, much less been cast for 
the role in the first instance. Here was stylish Mozart singing of a really 
high order, every note and every gesture in place, the phrasing never less 
than distinguished, arias sung with a strong and expressive line, 
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Genevieve Warner (Zerlina) and Geraint 


Evans (Masetto). Photo McBean 


recitatives with a realization of their 
stylized naturalness and not as exer- 
cises in patter. Otherwise the best 
member of the cast was the Ottavio, 
Leopold Simoneau, whose singing 
of the two arias was really good, 
and who made a sympathetic and 
believable figure of this notoriously 
stiff character. If his voice is at 
present a little monotonous, his 
singing is expressive, easy, and, 
above all, musical. Hilde Zadek 
emphasized the extreme difficulty 
of Donna Anna’s two arias, being 
extended beyond her range by the 
last section of Or sai chi /’onore, and making extremely heavy weather of the 
coloratura of Non mi dir. These two disqualifying exceptions apart, there 
was some good singing in her performance. Mario Petri was a strikingly 
handsome Don, obviously possessing a sense of style which showed 
itself most of all in the recitatives : that before La ci darem was excellent, 
and his incredulous Lasciar /e donne ? Pazzo ! the most convincing I have 
heard. But he had difficulty with pitch and time, sang the first two phrases 
of La ci darem in one breath while Busch phrased it in two, and reduced the 
champagne song to a toneless scramble which left him hoarse for the rest 
of the Act. If this is a promising sketch of a notoriously difficult role, it 
remains at this stage a sketch. Alois Pernerstorfer (Leporello) compelled 
some admiration for his efficiency, none for his mechanical acting, un- 
yielding voice and uncommunicative singing. Bruce Dargavel (the 
Commendatore) began with such fine sound and sang the trio so 
imaginatively that I was disappointed at his poor showing and barely 
audible singing when he reappeared as the Statue. Genevieve Warner was 
rather better as Zerlina than she had been as Susanna, but Busch’s un- 
yielding tempi for the two arias did not help her, in contrast to her well- 
characterized Masetto (Geraint Evans), who gave her admirable support. 

If Don Giovanni did not strike one as having been as thoroughly 
prepared as is Glyndebourne’s practice, Cosi fan tutte revealed another 
source of weakness. Last year the performances were quite first class, 
but of the six singers involved only two reappeared, so that what might 
have been a revival of a success became an attempt to reproduce a success, 
which is not quite the same thing. Incidentally the same state of affairs 
applies to Figaro: there have been three Glyndebourne productions 
of this opera since the war, at Edinburgh in 1947 and 1950, and at 
Glyndebourne this year. Only one producer it is true has been concerned 
with the three, but there have been three different conductors, three 
designers, and of the singers only Brannigan (Bartolo), Dickie (Basilio). 
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Dorothy MacNeil as Elvira and Mario Petri as Don Giovanni at Glyndebourne. 
Photo McBean 


Cantelo (Barberina), and Wicks (Antonio) have sung as often as 
twice. Somehow, this lack of consistency looks like second thoughts, or 
doing things the difficult way. Anyhow, this year’s performances of 
Cosi fan tutte were not by any means as good as last year’s. The production 
remains often brilliantly imaginative, but marred by occasional and 
increasingly irritating detail of an obtrusive nature—the ladies’ twirling 
parasols or the comic serenading at the beginning of Act II for example. 
The orchestral playing (the first chord of the overture was badly out of 
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tune) and the musical direction were not quite as secure as before ; 
and the cast had one or two nasty holes in it. I am fully conscious of 
the need for trying out new singers, but to be blunt I cannot see who 
benefited from the importing of Alice Howland from America to sing 
Dorabella. Her voice was unimpressive, she had the greatest difficulty 
with the pitch and was nearly as often flat as not, and her whole musical 
performance was obviously in an early stage of development. I do not 
believe it was fair to expose her to an exacting audience, nor the audience 
to such inexperienced-sounding singing. It seemed to me little short of 
a miracle that Sena Jurinac was able if anything to give an even better 
performance than she had last year. Her mixture of suavity and fire are 
exactly right for Fiordiligi, but then her purity of style and beauty of 
voice are no less right for Mozart. If this is not great singing, I have 
never heard any. Despina was a newcomer to this country, Isa Quensel, 
from Stockholm (for her versatility, see page 21 of opERA for April 1950). 
This was a most attractive stage and musical personality, full of liveliness 
and wit, and with a real ability to sing the music, as she demonstrated in 
Una donna a quindici anni. Her only drawback was that one never quite 
believed in her Latin origin. Sesto Bruscantini (Alfonso) was the best 
of the men : a good actor, a neat singer, with nothing unusual in the way 
of a voice, but with style and a sense of timing that should make him a 
distinct asset to Glyndebourne casts for the future. Lewis has I fear 
deteriorated since he first sang at Glyndebourne in 1947; the voice 
sounded unpleasantly white and lacking in colour, and increasing 
familiarity with the music of Cosi has taught him how to get round it 
the easy way, not how to sing it well. Un’aura amorosa was badly sung, 
the descending semi-quavers on an dolce ristoro hurried each time they 
occur. Whatever he does, Rothmiiller is an artist, but his voice in its 
present hard condition is not suitable for Guglielmo; when singing 
softly in the ensembles it sounded almost completely toneless, and only 
in his solos, which he sang excellently, did he remind one how well he 
can sound in other roles. H. 
Aix 

This is the fourth year of the Aix-en-Provence Music Festival, and to 
understand the position of this admirable event we should remember 
that it is one of several such that take place every summer in and around 
Provence. Of these the popular musical festival given in the Roman 
Theatre at Orange is the most spectacular, and the “ Festival de l’Art 
Dramatique ” at Avignon is at the present time the most serious rival 
to Aix for high distinction. 

People who organize these out-of-doors entertainments are to be 
compared to those intrepid populations who make their homes at the 
foot of some highly active volcano. The smallest natural disturbance 
can destroy all: a slight shower, a mild but indefatigable wind and weeks 
of rehearsal and abundance of talent have to be thrown away. Man is 
heroic however ; for all the dangers of Vesuvius, Pompeii grew neverthe- 
less, and the Festival of Aix has so far not been visited by calamity from 
the skies ; there are, though, other less immense dangers out of doors, 
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which more persistently threaten the exquisite and magnificent produc. 
tions in the courtyard of the Archepiscopal palace. The chief enemies 
of roofless opera are aeroplanes, clocks and cats. The Air Minister 
could presumably empty the southern skies of mechanical din if he 
wished, and I expect he did wish, for this disturbance did not often 
oppress us, though when it did, it was shattering, quite literally. Clocks 
are an easier problem, but not it seems open to complete solution in an 
ancient city famous for curiosities in this line. The Cathedral bells 
were silent, but not the chimes of the tower-gateway about a hundred 
yards from the Palace which provided slight though not fatal distractions, 
The latter were the business of the cats. By a merciful chance they decided 
to take no part in the performance of Die Entfibrung which | attended, 
probably because it was a somewhat chilly evening by Provencal summer 
standards, but they were drawn in considerable numbers to 1/ Matrimonio 
Segreto and joined loudly in the finale of the first act. Crickets are 
frightened away by noise, but above-mentioned cats love the stuff. 

Like all good festivals this one has been full of surprises and discoveries, 
The operas given this year have been the two above-mentioned with 
The Telephone of Menotti as a preliminary entertainment to the Cimarosa, 
and a concert performance of Bartok’s Le Chateau de Barbe-Blene, which 
I was unfortunately unable to hear. The great discovery for most people 
has been I/ Matrimonio Segreto, the most exciting surprise (amounting to 
a discovery for many), the superb performance of Die Entfiibrung, both 
conducted by Hans Rosbaud, the musical director of the South West 
German Radio. 

It is strange that Cimarosa’s two-act opera has for so long been so 
little played. Presumably he and his work have not yet recovered from 
the scourge of overpraise by which they were ravaged, and by which, 
it should always be remembered to his honour, Cimarosa himself was 
not deceived. At the end of his life it was fashionable to consider him 
the superior of Mozart, and in a later generation Stendhal did not 
hesitate to assert that this opera was a finer thing than Don Giovanni. 
Even so late as 1850 we find Delacroix writing : “ In turn I have thought 
to find perfection in Mozart, Rossini, Weber, and Beethoven, but when | 
heard The Secret Marriage, there 1 found not greater perfection, but 
perfection itself! No one else has contrived such proportion, discretion, 
—” and so on. The overestimation was 





feeling, gaiety, tenderness 
enormous but not contemptible, and in the midst of Cimarosa’s own time 
and of his long lingering reputation, one might easily have made the 
mistake oneself. 

It would be juster to the composer’s splendid gifts to resist comparing 
him to Mozart, but the resemblance is so strong that this is not easy to do. 
It is not only that Cimarosa wrote within similar conventions, but his 
strokes of genius are of the same order. In Fidalma’s aria What better than 
a husband ? in the first act, there is in the middle of her absurdity just such 
a subtle yet clear suggestion of desperation and pathos as Mozart himself 
might have contrived, and the use of recitative and continuo, notably in 
the second act where Elisetta interrupts Carolina with little sharp nagging 
outbursts of temper, is of the kind which we know from Figaro and 
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‘ I] Matrimonio Segreto’ at Aix. Decor by Francois Janeau. Rex photo 


Don Giovanni. There is no passage in the whole work which drops 
into the commonplace of its time, all is at the highest pitch of excellence. 
And so inevitably, we begin to miss the organic life of Mozart’s greatest 
work, his infinite variety, his sudden and apparently effortless ability 
to shoot into the highest of the divine spheres. We miss the suggestion 
of the oncoming Beethoven and of the romantics. Genius, even such 
genius as Mozart’s, has something destructive about it. Outside the 
world of scholarship we have lost our great Elizabethan poets because 
we miss Shakespeare in them too often, and Cimarosa is the noble victim 
of Mozart’s incomparable perfection. 

Part of the success of Aix-en-Provence was in the fine settings of these 
performances. The temporary proscenium and the decoration in the 
Palace courtyard were beautiful, and the stage sets, Francois Janeau’s 
red and silver decorations for I/ Matrimonio Segreto above all, were as 
lovely as anything of that sort can be. But the outstanding triumph of 
production was in the casting. The three female parts in [/ Marrimonio 
were so distributed as to give all strength to Cimarosa’s wonderful 
fooling, a specially high mark being due to Eugenia Zareska in her 
interpretation of the widow Fidalma. As good (with one reservation 
which I mention later) was the casting of Die Entfihbrung produced by 
Pierre Bertin of the Comedie Francaise who took the part of Pasha Selim. 

One knows the worn-out appetite whch only likes early work, and, 
(I blush to say), I had used to regard extreme En/fibrung enthusiasts 
among first-Symphony Beethovenists and Flying Dutchmen ; but not now. 
Not after hearing and seeing the Osmin of Fritz Ollendorf, or listening 
to such a master of style as Ernst Haeffliger, the Belmonte, to the perfect 
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phrasing of Emmy Loose as Blondchen, and of Angelo Mercurialj 
as Pedrillo, as they wove their intrigues round the Pasha. It is not easy 
to describe the effect of a great performance of this opera, such a one as 
opens the eyes, without producing some gush, for we are on the most 
dangerous of ground here, meeting not so much with Mozart's 
prodigious observation and craft transformed by genius into an im- 
perishable form, but with something more elemental and mysterious, 
the intuition which is alone reserved to the master spirits of the world 
and which because it can work almost independently of experience, is 
hard to describe or estimate except in terms of supernatural things, 
All one can say for certain is that here is the artistic spirit which we 
call genius visible in its naked form. 

The means of production by which this miracle was made manifest 
were plain. Hans Rosbaud is an ideal Mozart conductor who like all 
conductors today only needed more freedom for rehearsal to produce 
an orchestral performance on a level with the best of the singing. Then 
the book had been severely edited. Away with opera purists I say! 
I am one who believes in editing all operas on the grounds that here 
more than anywhere else, the appeal to boredom can change drastically 
from age to age, and | was delighted to find that the dialogue of Bretzner’s 
libretto had been relieved of all its considerable tedium. The clothes and 
scenery by M. Derain were a delight. | have already mentioned Fritz 
Ollendorf whose comic performance gave spirit to the essential character 
of the whole opera. 

The reservation in the praise must be made as regards the singing 
of Maria de los Angeles Morales in the part of Constanze. At her best 
she was the star turn, most evidently in her singing of the great Traurigkeit, 
but her voice is under insufficient control in forte passages where she 
becomes strident, and so unbalanced that some bad errors of timing are 
inevitable. She is only twenty, one of the discoveries of Aix. The 
opera was sung in German, and she was under the grave handicap of 
not yet knowing the language. She is a person who is more than likely 
to show great improvement in a very short time. As it was, she gave the 
least perfect but one of the most interesting performances of the Festival. 

I had never heard The Telephone before ; | found it disarmingly enjoy- 
able in spite of what seemed to me over-elaborate treatment of an over- 
simple subject. But as a time filler it could stand up, without appearing 
silly, to the fabulous works of art by which it was surrounded. 

Christopher Sykes. 
Florence 

Every year the Maggio Musicale invites us to be present at one of 
those performances in the Boboli Gardens which maintain even if they 
do not surpass the exceptional standard set by the original production. 
It almost seems that each year the organizers attempt to find solutions 
to increasingly difficult problems in order to keep up Florence's 
reputation for originality and novelty of invention. The majestic open 
space of the ‘ Meridiana’ was chosen last year as a setting for the 
impressive, classical solemnity of Iphigénie en Aulide; this year, the 
peaceful atmosphere of the island known as the Swans’ Pool was the choice 
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for the background to the fantastic world of Weber’s Oberon. Herbert 
Graf’s production remained faithful to the traditions of Boboli perform- 
ances by exploiting natural elements in the most genuine manner possible 
—Nature was the leading lady, and provided the impressive background 
of high hedges and the smooth surface of water that surrounded the 
entire enchanted stage. 

The stage proper was built on the terrace in the centre of the pool. 
Surrounding this terrace, from the borders of the pool up to its edge, 
were green coloured caves, the background to the whole setting being 
provided by two immense hedges rising from the water itself. The 
* mystical gulf’ for the orchestra and the conductor (who were invisible) 
was accommodated in the space between the stage and the caves. 
Giambologna’s Neptune, gleaming white and immense in the background 
of the stage, dominated the whole, and the jets of water from the fountain 
shot higher and higher once the overture was at any end and the stage 
began slowly to light up. It was an extraordinary scene. Round about 
in a semi-circle were the tiers of seats for the public, with the heads of 
people in the back rows mingling with the green leaves of the trees 
behind. In the middle of the pool was a rock and on it a snow-white 
statue of Andromache. The mermaids, chosen not only as singers but 
also as swimmers, gathered here during the second act while an invisible 
voice sang one of Weber’s enchanting lyrics ; the chorus took up the 
song, whilst the soloist swam out to the rock. At its end, the whole 
chorus took to the water and swam to the shore ! 

With this production, Herbert Graf achieved one of his greatest 
stage creations, large in scope and making the best use of the freedom 
offered by the setting. The few elements of scenery employed—there 
were two immense bushes on the stage, and discreet use was made of 
artificial hedges—and the magnificent costumes were perfectly in harmony 
with the spirit of the production. 

Fritz Stiedry conducted the orchestra with secure mastery and a real 
understanding of the romantic style involved. Doris Doree (Rezia), 
Tyge Tygesen (Huon) and Gino Penno (Oberon) sang the leading 
roles, and Gianna Pederzini was a masterly Puck. Giuseppe Pugliese. 


THE MERMAID THEATRE. Between September 9 and October 9 a series 
of performances of Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, Shakespeare’s The Tempest 
as well as twenty afternoon recitals, will be given in the Elizabethan 
Theatre that Bernard Miles has built in the large hall at the back of his 
St. John’s Wood home. Kirsten Flagstad and Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
will be singing the parts of Dido and Belinda in the Purcell work, and 
will also be heard in recital. Any further information can be obtained 
from The Mermaid Theatre, 43a Acacia Road, London, N.W.8. 


We would like to draw our readers’ attention to the series of broad- 
casts that will be given by Harold Rosenthal in the ‘ Opera at Home’ 
series, on Sundays at approx. 1.45 during the month of September. 
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Impressions of New York 
by Arthur Jacobs 


The author, who is music critic of the “ Daily Express,” has recently 
been in New York as guest critic for “ Musical America.” 

Take the so-called externals first—the theatres, the audiences, the 
policies of managements, the conditions of performance. It is these 
which strike a visiting critic forcibly, even before he attempts to evaluate 
the performances themselves. As London has Covent Garden and 
Sadler’s Wells, so New York also has its No. 1 and No. 2 opera houses 
in the Metropolitan and the City Center. But Covent Garden’s declared 
aim after the war (however far that aim has since been lost sight of), was 
the establishment of a national opera. The Metr« ypolitan, on the contrary, 
markets an international commodity. ‘* Music is a manufacture in Italy, 
and it is no more disgraceful to a mercantile country to import it, than 
wine, tea, or any other production of remote parts of the world ”— 
Dr. Burney’s famous dictum might well be engraved over Rudolf Bing’s 
office. The salaries and prestige offered by his management to artists 
are such that Milan and Vienna seem in process of becoming little more 
than local grounds where the qualifying matches are played—the Cup 
Final, of course, taking place at the operatic Wembley known as the 
Metropolitan. The natural corollary of this is that operas are performed 
there, with a few exceptions, in their native languages: the strange sound 
of a solitary laugh ringing through the theatre during [/ Barbiere di Siviglia 
indicates that someone, in that audience of 3,000, has realized that a 
joke has been made on the stage. 

There is compensation for this, of course. Leave out, for the present, 
the snobs for whom English and opera go together as mustard with 
mutton. But there are also genuine music-lovers who, for the sake 
of the music, will put up with the lack of dramatic rapport brought about 
by the language barrier. (At least the Metropolitan keeps the rule of 
one opera, one language.) Certainly the singing and orchestral playing 
under this system can be—and, under Rudolf Bing, may well become— 
as good as money can buy. Further, American singers are far from being 
excluded: by agreement with the American Guild of Musical Artists, 
they must constitute a majority of the soloists engaged. These native 
singers thus work alongside recognized European stars, and are trained 
in the traditional styles appropriate to the music and the original language 
of particular operas. In this important respect, the Metropolitan is to 
be compared less to Covent Garden than to the now defunct New London 
Opera Company. Admittedly, this makes the Metropolitan no more 4 
product of New York than was the New York World’s Fair ; but there 
is no reason why, if they want to, New Yorkers should not be permitted 
to maintain an exotic plant in their midst. Apparently they do want to, 
for the prestige of the ‘ Met’ is high—high enough for its broadcasts 
to be sponsored (presumably not from a selfless love of art) by a big 
oil company. 
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Act I of * Die Fledermaus’ at the Metropolitan. Photo Sedge Leblang 


The City Center is approximately twice as large (about 3,000 seats) as 
Sadler’s Wells, and this necessarily means differences in methods of 
production. It would scarcely be possible for Sadler’s Wells to produce 
The Tales of Hoffmann by playing each of the ‘ tales’ in an inner, boxed-in 
stage, as the City Center does to good effect. The opera is there given in 
French. Laszlo Halasz the company’s artistic director (he also conducts 
some performances) admitted to me that it would be preferable to use 
English ; but, he explained, many of his singers spoke English only with 
foreign accents. True, some of them pronounce French, also, with 
foreign accents : but this, Mr. Halasz says, does not matter so much! 
The City Center is the nearest thing New York has to a municipal opera 
(the city has no powers to subsidize opera as such, but provides the 
building and some of the fittings) ; and it would seem more reasonable 
that such a Vo/ksoper should couch all its repertory, instead of a minority 
of its productions, in the vernacular. 

One would expect, anyway, that a reasonable synopsis would be 
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provided in the printed programme of any opera given in a foreign 
language. But the Metropolitan provides no synopsis, and sometimes 
does not even describe the characters : the audience is simply prepared 
to encounter three ladies called Violetta, Annina, and Flora Bervoix, 
and no indication is given that Alfredo’s surname happens for a very 
good reason to be the same as that of Giorgio Germont. The audience 
can, of course, buy a libretto—but this, at forty-one cents, is just forty-one 
cents dearer than the programme. The City Center’s programme does 
provide a synopsis, but it is all too brief. For instance it outlines the 
Prologue to The Tales of Hoffmann without even mentioning, let alone 
explaining, the Kleinzach song. New York’s opera audiences appear 
nevertheless to be appreciative of the performances—though to interrupt 
with applause on the final high A of Violetta’s 4ddio del passato could 
be called something other than appreciation. 

The Love for Three Oranges is given in English. Its enormous success, 
which put the City Center into the pages of Life magazine, is partly 
attributable to its sheer novelty and freshness. A portion of the audience 
(in reality, members of the chorus dressed as theatregoers) sits on the 
stage and assists with the action—one man, for instance, bringing on 
the bucket of water which saves the heroine from dying of thirst. The 
whole production, * devised” by Theodore Komisarjevsky and ‘ staged’ 
by Vladimir Rosing (boundary not defined), is enchanting. The action, 
played against gay, bold scenery, is properly stylised but is not allowed 
to become stiff or over-burdened with mannerisms. I found Richard 
Wentworth admirable as the Cook-Giantess (a role for a male low 
comedian). Musically, however, several shortcomings attended the 
production. The orchestra, under Mr. Halasz, tended to be ragged; 
Luigi Vellucci, as the prince’s companion, was vocally rather monotonous; 
and Robert Rounseville, as the prince, sounded forced and unlyrical. 

Mr. Rounseville, whom British filmgoers are now hearing as Hoffmann, 
is however a real asset to the City Center. It is not for nothing that he 
and Ann Ayars (Antonia) are the only two singers in the film who are 
allowed to act their parts also. Both these singers play the same roles 
in the City Center’s production of the opera ; and, despite the arduousness 
of his task, Mr. Rounseville sounded on March 29 as fresh at the end of 
his performance as at the beginning. Besides Ann Ayars, the performers 
included Virginia MacWatters (Olympia), Wilma Spence (Giulietta), 
and Frances Bible (Nicklaus): it was no mean achievement to assemble 
four women soloists so able. (Miss MacWatters was not perfect in the 
Doll Song, but who is?) Miss Bible is one of the stalwarts of the 
company, with a most agreeable mezzo-soprano voice which she adapts 
to a variety of effective stage characterizations : she put admirable verve 
into the portrayal of the evil queen in The Love for Three Oranges. 
Jean Morel conducted The Tales of Hoffmann; when the lighting went 
astray at the transition between the Prologue and the first act, he rapped 
his baton and held up the opera for some two minutes until the matter 
was put right—there would be some late nights at Covent Garden if 
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At II of ‘La Traviata’ at the Metropolitan. Photo Melancon 


conductors adopted that procedure there. Mr. Morel’s interpretation 
was flowing and pleasant, and contrasted with his somewhat wooden 
handling ot Massenet’s anon the previous evening. In this Ann Ayars, 
who sang the title role convincingly, was not matched by the hard voice 
and uncourtly bearing of David Poleri as Des Grieux. 

Of the Metropolitan’s two new productions, | arrived too late in the 
season for Don Carlo (done ‘ straight,’ but without the Paris first act). 
Fledermaus, however (the Metropolitan has dropped the article) was an 
entertaining experience. Done in English, it is the chief box-office 
draw in the company’s present repertory. This production has ‘ made’ 
Patrice Munsel, who sings Adele; | was equally charmed with Regina 
Resnik, the Rosalinda of April 5. She has a warm, clear voice, a well- 
developed sense of characterization, and sings English admirably—yet 
report says she has been rejected for Covent Garden! Fledermaus has 
been fitted with racy, appropriate new lyrics by that experienced Broadway 
writer, Howard Dietz ; and Garson Kanin, a playright and producer of 
proved worth, was in charge of the staging and dialogue. The audience 
was in constant fits of laughter—myself excepted. By the time that 
Frosch (Jack Gilford) has fallen downstairs three times on his backside 
and once on his stomach, | become restive. Apart from the stale humour, 
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however, the direction was expert and the staging sumptuous and 
properly fizzy. 

La Traviata is pre-Bing ; and the sooner the producer (Désiré Defrére) 
realizes that a lady does not site her dressing-table out in the middle of 
the room in front of the door, the better. The singing on March 16, 
however, was good, with Delia Rigal and Richard Tucker as the lovers 
and Leonard Warren as Germont. This was an occasion when, even to 
such a firm opera-in-English advocate as the present writer, the stylish- 
ness that can be achieved by the Metropolitan’s language policy was made 
evident—particularly so in view of the fact that the two male principals 
were American. The chorus was notably below British standards. 
Alberto Erede was a satisfactory conductor both in this and in 
I/ Barbiere di Siviglia on April 7. The latter was a straightforward 
performance, with good old things and bad old things. As Rosina, 
Lily Pons displayed too many aspirates (a familiar disability) and had an 
annoying trick of giving a little gasp at the beginning of her phrases. 
In the lesson scene she sang Lo, bear the gentle lark—* in inglese,” as she 
thoughtfully forewarned Dr. Bartolo. Undoubtedly, however, Miss Pons’ 
performance was stylish, and her fioriture were tastefully chosen and well 
sung. Salvatore Baccaloni was far too genial as her guardian: this 
Bartolo was halt way to being a Falstaff. Eugene Conley sang Almaviva ; 
Frank Guarrera, Figaro; and Cesare Siepi, Basilio. The production, 
also by Désiré Defrere, was originally criticized by New York reviewers 
for overdoing the buffoonery, but is said to have been ‘ toned down’ 
since the first night. 

I have mentioned no American 
operas : neither company has one 
in its present repertory. William 
Grant Still’s Troubled Island did not 
meet with success when presented 
at the City Center last year, and the 
Metropolitan has not essayed a 
native work since Bernard Rogers’ 
lhe Warrior three seasons ago. Nor 
are modern operas from other 
countries better provided for. The 
Love for Three Oranges is, after all, 
thirty years old, older in fact than 
Puccini’s Twrandot ; and, as for the 
Metropolitan, next season’s reper- 
tory is apparently to include nothing 
later than Elektra (1909). The 
\merican composer meditating an 
opera can have little hope from the 
Metropolitan and little more from 
the City Center. Nor is there any 
\merican equivalent to the English 


Baccaloni as Bartolo and Pons as Rosina. 











Opera Group—presumably because there is no equivalent to Britten. 
Even the Lemonade Opera has ceased to function. It was this intimate- 
scale company, using two pianos instead of orchestra, which used to 
provide some of New York’s liveliest operatic fare. Among its 
productions were Haydn’s I/ Mondo della Luna (presented there as The Man 
in the Moon, and shortly to be staged by the London Opera Club), and 
Kurt Weill’s most interesting Down in the Valley, which was given in 
London last December by the Davis-Reynolds Studio. 

Now that even this is defunct, where is the American operatic composer 
to turn? The answer is: to the musical academies and to what the 
Americans call “liberal arts colleges ” (as we should say, universities 
and non-technical colleges) with their opera workshops. Here experiment 
is welcome. Shortly before my arrival in New York the Juilliard School 
presented several performances of Dallapiccola’s I/ Prigioniero, in English. 
What English musical academy could parallel that? At Columbia 
University I saw the first performance of a new opera by Douglas Moore 
(one of the professors there), Giants in the Earth. Some may think this 
event no more remarkable than, for instance, the recent Royal College 
of Music productions of Arthur Benjamin’s The Devi/ Take Her and 
Vaughan Williams’ Riders to the Sea. But the R.C.M., as a professional 
training academy, is not the equivalent of Columbia, a “ liberal arts 
college.” To find a parallel to Columbia’s feat it would be necessary 
to find, say, London University giving the first performance of a new 
opera by a recognized British composer—and giving it at a standard 
that justified attendance by the city’s regular music critics. 

Not that Moore’s opera can be reckoned much of a musical achieve- 
ment. Its music is conservative in idiom, tame in effect, and, as to the 
vocal part, delivered at a wearisome sameness of pace. It is handicapped 
by a weak libretto by Arnold Sungaard, after O. E. Rolvaag’s novel of the 
same name. The plot deals with Norwegian settlers in Dakota Territory 
in 1873, and with the emotional upsets resulting from their emancipation 
from the physical and social restraints of their European homeland. The 
language of the text is flat and repetitious, and the plot lacks dramatic 
shape. What drives the heroine to misery and ultimate suicide, for 
instance, is her guilty feeling when her husband is supposed to have jumped 
a land claim—but in fact he has done not only nothing illegal, but nothing 
that bothers in the slightest any of the other characters. Moore’s music is 
deliberately simple, cutting down ensembles to a minimum ; but such 
simplicity could not succeed without a genuine inventive flow which was 
missing here. I am told that alterations have been made since the first 
night (March 28), but it would surprise me greatly if they saved the work. 

It is perhaps the general conservatism of New York’s professional 
opera theatres that has favoured the regular giving of operas in concert 
form. In April the Little Orchestra—the city’s principal chamber 
orchestra, whose enterprising conductor is Thomas K. Scherman— 
performed The Abduction from the Seraglio, Cosi fan tutte, and Idomeneo 
in English at Town Hall. with such soloists as Genevieve Warner of the 
Metropolitan and Robert Rounseville of the City Center. Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, who in previous years has included concert performances 
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of Les Choéphores (Milhaud), L’Heure Espagnole, and Elektra in the 
Philharmonic Symphony’s season, this year gave Woyzeck. Wozzeck 
himself was magnificently sung by Mack Harrell, who will be heard 
at Edinburgh this summer. 

The artists, the buildings, the money, and the organizing capacity— 
all these things, necessary for the achievement of operatic success, are 
to hand in New York. Yet there seems a danger of ossification. The 
Metropolitan is essentially a place where accepted masterpieces are put 
on show. But ‘ accepted” is a tricky, Chantrey-bequest sort of term. 
New York would seem to need also, by way of balance, some institution 
that is lively, experimental, native, and not afraid of being thought 
foolish. That is why, despite the work of college groups, the gap left by 
the Lemonade Opera cries out to be filled. 


Covent Garden 


London Season, 1950-51 Total 
Season’s to July 1 
OPERA AND COMPOSER first performance for season 
1. The Flying Dutchman. Wagner (new prod.) Oct. 19 6 
2. La Traviata. Verdi. Oct. 20 10 
3. Boris Godounov. Moussorgsky. Oct. 21 8 
4. La Bohéme. Puccini Oct. 26 10 
5. Manon. Massenet. Oct. 28 5 
6. Il Trovatore. Verdi. Oct. 31 9 
7. The Magic Flute. Mozart. Nov. 1 8 
8. Carmen. Bizet. Nov. 2 8 
9. Madama Butterfly. Puccini. Nov. 3 II 
10. Der Rosenkavalier. Strauss. Nov. 4 8 
11. Rigoletto. Verdi. Nov. 6 9 
12. Lohengrin. Wagner. Nov. 8 6 
13. Aida. Verdi. Nov. 10 10 
14. The Marriage of Figaro. Mozatt. Nov. 11 6 
15. Fidelio. Beethoven. Nov. 21 5 
16. Tosca. Puccini (new production) Nov. 22 12 
17. Owneen of Spades. Tchaikowsky (new prod.) Dec. 21 6 
18. Salome. Strauss. Jan. 25 4 
19. Piélerim’s Progress. V. Williams 
(world premiére.) Apr. 26 7 
20. Das Rheingold. Wagner. May 4 2 
21. Die Walkiire. Wagner. May 10 3 
22. Sieg fried. Wagner. May 18 2 
23. Gétterddmmerung. Wagner. May 24 2 
24. Tristan und Isolde. Wagner. May 29 5 
25. Parsifal. Wagner (new production) June 16 4 
26. Die Meistersinger. Wagner (revival) June 29 4 


Total performances 170 
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Artists and their Roles 
SOPRANOS 

ELISABETH ABERCROMBIE (26): 2nd Lady (8); Priestess in Afda (9) ; 
Heavenly Body in Piélgrim’s Progress (7); Gerhilde (2). 

ERNA BERGER (2): Gilda (2). 

\uDREY BowMAN (37): Violetta (1); Musetta (6) ; Frasquita (8) ; Gilda 
(1) ; Madam Wanton (7); Woglinde in Rheingold (2) ; Helmwige (3) ; 
Waldvogel (2); Woglinde in Gétterddmmerung (2) ; Flowermaiden (4) ; 
Leonora in Trovatore (1). 

Muriev Burnett (9): Queen of the Night (1); Duenna in Rosenkavalier 
(8). 

VICTORIA DE* LOS ANGELES (10): Mimi (4); Manon (3); Elsa (1); 
Butterfly (2). 

Doris Doree (1): Leonora in Trovasore (1) 

CLARA Esers (1): Violetta (1). 

SYLVIA FISHER (29): Senta (4) ; Marschallin (8) ; Countess (6) ; Elsa (5 
Leonora in Fidelio (2) ; Sieglinde (2) ; Gutrune (2). 

KIRSTEN FLAGsTAD (14): Leonora in Fidelio (2); Briinnhilde in Géfter- 
ddmmerung (2); Sieglinde (1); Isolde (5); Kundry (4). 

CHRISTEL GOLtz (3): Salome (2); Leonora in Fide/io (1 

Ura GraF (17): Sophie (6); Pamina (5); Marzelline (2); Micaela (4). 

ELISABETH GRUMMER (4): Eva (4). 

JoAN HAMMOND (20): Aida (5); Leonora in Trova/ore (6) ; Butterfly (8 
Mimi (1 

PaTrRiIc1A Howarp (21): 2nd Boy (8); Micaela (2); Shining One in Pé/erim’ 
Progress (7); Flowermaiden (4). 

IRIs KELLS (26): Javotte (5) ; Papagena (8) ; Barberina (6) ; Woodcutter’s 
boy (7). 

ANNI KONETZNI (2): Briinnhilde in Wa/&éire (2). 

\DELE LEIGH (58): Xenia (8); Pousette (5); ist boy (8); Kate 
Pinkerton (11); Cherubino (6) ; Countess Ceprano (9); Shining One 
and Voice of a bird in Pé/grim’s Progress (7) ; 1st Esquire and Flower 
maiden in Parsifal (4). 

Witma Lipp (7): Queen of the Night (2); Gilda (5). 

Emmy Loose (4): Susanna (4). 

SARA MENKEs (1): Tosca (1). 
RAYEN QuITRAL (5): Queen of the Night (5). 

Rosina RaAtsBeCK (33): Senta (2); 1st lady (8); Mercedes (8); Otrud 
(6); Wellgunde in Rheingold (2) ; in Gétterddmmerung (2) ; Rossweisse 
(3); 3rd Norn (2). 

ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF (18): Violetta (2); Mimi (4); Pamina (3 
Manon (2); Sophie (2); Susanna (2); Marzelline (3). 

Hy6rpis SCHYMBERG (6): Violetta (5); Gilda (1 
BLANCHE TURNER (16): Musetta (3); Mimi (1); Butterfly (1) ; Micaela 
(2); Freia (2); Ortlinde (3); Flowermaiden (4). 

(strip VARNAY (7): Briinnhilde in Walkare (1); in Siegfried (2 

Leonora in Trovatore (1); Aida (1); Salome (2). 
LyupA WeEtitscu (2): Tosca (1); Musetta (1 
HitpE ZADEK (21): Aida (4); Tosca (11); Lisa 
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MEZZO-SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS 

Epitu Coates (54): Hostess in Boris (8) ; Azucena (8); Marcellina (4) ; 
Countess in Pique Dame (6) ; Maddalena in Rigoletto (9); Amneris (10) ; 
Fricka in Rheingold (2); Fricka and Waltraute in Wa/kare (3); 
Waltraute in Gétterddmmerung (2); Herodias (2). 

BarBARA Howitt (13): Madam Bubble (7); znd Norn (2); Flower- 
maiden (4). 

MarTHE MOpt (2): Carmen (2). 

CONSTANCE SHACKLOCK (37): Marina (8); Oktavian (8) ; Herodias (2) ; 
Carmen (6); Grimgerde (2); 1st Norn (2); Brangaene (5); 
Magdalene (4). 

Monica SINCLAIR (56): Feodor (7) ; Rosette (5) ; Azucena (1) ; 3rd Boy 
(8); Suzuki (11); Pauline in Pigue Dame (6); Heavenly body in 
Pilerim’s Progress (7) ; Flosshilde in Rheingold (2), in Gétterddmmerung 
(2); Siegrune (3); 2nd Esquire (4). 

Jean Watson (59): Mary in The Dutchman (6); Flora Bevoix (9); 
Nurse in Boris (8); 3rd Lady (8); Annina (8); Marcellina (2) ; 
Page to Herodias (4); Madam By-ends (7); Erda in Rheingold (2), 
in Siegfried (2) ; Schwertleite (3). 


TENORS 

PeTeR ANDERS (5): Florestan (1); Walther (4). 

ArTHUR CARRON (4): Herod (4). 

Murray Dickie (12): Singer in Rosenkavalier (2); Basilio (4); 1st Jew 
(z); David (4). 

EpGar Evans (54): Steersman in The Dutchman (5); Erik (1); Dmitri 
(7) ; 1st Priest (3); Don José (6); Majordomo in Rosenkavalier (2) ; 
Herman (6) ; des Grieux (1) ; Borsa (1) ; Narraboth (4); Interpreter 
and Celestial Messenger in Pé/grim’s Progress (7); Froh (2); Sailor 
in Tristan (5); Vogelgesang (4). 

THORSTEIN HANNESSON (18): Erik (5); Dmitri (1); 1st Priest (1); 
Lohengrin (1); Florestan (2); znd Nazarene (4); 1st Knight in 
Parsifal (4). 

Hans Hopr (3): Radames (3). 

James JoHNsTON (29): Alfredo (2); Manrico (3); Don José (2); 
Pinkerton (10); Cavaradossi (5); Singer in Rosenkavalier (6) ; 
Duca di Mantova (1). 

Parry JONES (42): Shuisky (8); Guillot (5); Monostatos (8) ; 
Valzacchi (8) ; Tchekalinsky (6) ; Mr. By-ends (7). 

PETER KLEIN (4): Mime in Rheingold (2), in Sieg fried (2). 

FRANZ LECHLEITNER (16): Lohengrin (5) ; Radames (7) ; Parsifal (4). 

Ricnarp Lewis (5): Alfredo (2); Tamino (3). 

ANTHONY MARLOWE (3): Duca di Mantova (1); Cavaradossi (2). 

WitttaMm MacA.pIne (13): 1st Jew (2); Shepherd in Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress (7); 3rd Esquire (4). 

Water MipGLey (38): Alfredo (5); Rodolfo (10); des Grieux (4) ; 
Manrico (6) ; Pinkerton (1) ; Cavaradossi (5) ; Duca di Mantova (7). 

Junius Parzak (2): Florestan (2). 

PeTER Pears (4): Tamino (4). 
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DENNIS STEPHENSON (68): Steersman (1); Simpleton (8); Ruiz (9); 
Tamino (1); 1st Priest (4); Jaquino (5); Tchaplitsky (5); Major- 
domo (5); Borsa (8); Messenger in Aida (9); Don Basilio (2); 
Mistrust and Lord Lechery in Pilgrim’s Progress (7) ; Eislinger (4). 

SET SVANHOLM (14): Loge (2) ; Siegmund (3) ; Siegfried in Sieg fried (2), 
in Gétterddmmerung (2) ; Tristan (5). 

Davip TREE (98): Joseph (9) ; Missail (8) ; Alcindoro (10) ; Ramendado 
(8); Goro (11); Major-domo (8); Don Curzio (6); Spoleta (11); 
Master of Ceremonies in Pigue Dame (6); Messenger in Ajéda (1); 
2nd Jew (4); Timorous and Usher in Pilgrim’s Progress (7); 
Shepherd in Tristan (5); Moser (4). 


BARITONES 

SiGURD ByorLING (10): Kurwenal (5); Wotan in Wéa/lkare (1); 
Amfortas (4). 

JoHN CAMERON (26): Germont (2) ; Rangoni (3) ; Speaker (3) ; Morales 
(6); Angelotti (1); Shepherd in Pé/grim’s Progress (7); 4th Esquire 
(4). 

GRAHAME CLIFFORD (26): Benoit (10); Faninal (8); Il Dancaire (8). 

Ernest Davies (63): Doctor in Traviata (9); de Brétigny (4); Zuniga 
(8) ; Yamadori (11) ; Angelotti (11) ; Marullo (9) ; Pliable in Pélgrim’s 
Progress (7) ; Nachtigall (4). 

BryAN Drake (25): Duphol (8); Ceprano (9); Watchful in Pélgrim’s 
Progress (7); John Bunyan (1). 

GeERAINT Evans (77): Duphol (1); Nikitch (8); Schaunard (10); 
Lescaut (5) ; 2nd Priest (7) ; Escamillo (8) ; Figaro (6) ; Sacristan (12); 
2nd Soldier in Salome (4) ; Herald in Pilgrim’s Progress (7) ; Melot (5); 
Nightwatchman in Meistersinger (4). 

Hans Hotrer (8): Wotan in Rheingold (2), in Walkiire (2); Wanderer 
(2) ; Sachs (2). 

KARL KAMANN (2): Sachs (2). 

Orakar Kraus (13): Scarpia (3) ; Alberich in Rheingold (2), in Siegfried (2), 
in Gétterddmmerung (2) ; Klingsor (4). 

RONALD Lewis (51): Marquis (9) ; Police Officer in Boris (8) ; Bonze (3) ; 
Sciarrone (12); Sourin (6); Usher (9) ; Foltz (4). 

ARNOLD Marrers (8): Pilgrim (7); Marcello (1). 

Joser METTERNICH (6): Dutchman (6). 

Marko RoTHMULLER (38): di Luna (4); Rigoletto (5); Amonasro (6); 
Don Fernando (2); Scarpia (9); Tomsky (6); Jokanaan (4); 
Gunther (2). 

Jess Watters (54): Germont (7) ; Marcello (9) ; Comte des Grieux (5) ; 
di Luna (5); Papageno (8); Sharpless (3); Count Almaviva (6); 
Yeletzky (6) ; Rigoletto (1) ; Amonasro (4). 

Tom Wriitams (22): Sharpless (8); Telramund (6); Pizarro (5); 
Rigoletto (3). 


BASSES 
Boris CHRIsTOFF (2): Boris (2). 
Ruyppercu Davies (78): Andrei Shchelkalof (8); znd Priest (1); 
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Morales (2); Bonze (9); Attorney and Police Inspector in Rosen- 
kavalier (8); Herald in Lohengrin (6); Antonio (6); Rocco (3); 
Monterone (9); sth Jew (4); Obstinate and Lord Hategood in 
Pilgrim’s Progress (7); Donner (2); Steersman in Tristan (5); 
2nd Knight (4) ; Kothner (4). 

Gott Los Frick (7): Fafner in Rheingold (2) ; Hunding (3) ; Hagen (2). 

HowE.t GLYNNE (21): Varlaam (5); Ochs (8) ; Bartolo (6) ; Rocco (2). 

BENNO KusCHE (4): Beckmesser (4). 

MicHaEL LANGDON (44): Varlaam (3); Ferrando in Trovatore (2); 
Gaoler in Tosca (12); Narunov (6); King in Aéda (10); Apollyon 
in Pélgrim’s Progress (7) ; Titurel (4). 

Marian NowakowskI (56): Daland (1) ; Boris (2) ; Colline (9) ; Ferrando 
(7); Sarastro (7); Sparafucile (9) ; Ramfis (8); Don Fernando (3) ; 
1st Nazarene (4) ; Fasolt (2) ; Ortel (4). 

Intra TE Wrata (11): Speaker (5); John Bunyan (6). 

NorMAN WALKER (40): Daland (5); Pimen (7); Sarastro (1) ; Heinrich 
(6) ; Colline (1); Ramfis (2); 1st Soldier in Salome (4) ; Evangelist 
and Shepherd in Pilgrim’s Progress (7); Fatner in Siegfried (2) ; 
Marke (5). 

Lupwic WEBER (12): Boris (4) ; Gurnemanz (4) ; Pogner (4). 

CONDUCTORS 

Sir THoMAs BEECHAM (4): Meistersinger (4). 

Warwick BralrHWwAITE (37): Boris (8); Manon (5); Butterfly (11) ; 
Tosca (2) ; Carmen (2) ; Aida (9). 

PETER GELLHORN (42): Traviata (10); Bohéme (10); Trovatore (9) ; 
Magic Flute (1) ; Tosca (7) ; Rigoletto (2) ; Lohengrin (1) ; Figaro (2). 

LEONARD Hancock (7): Pilgrim’s Progress (7). 

ERICH KLEIBER (26): Rosenkavalier (6); Queen of Spades (6); Magic 
Flute (5); Rigoletto (5); Carmen (4). 

CLEMENS Krauss (4): Tristan (4). 

Kart Rank (47): Dutchman (6); Magic Flute (2); Carmen (1); 
Rosenkavalier (2) ; Lohengrin (5) ; Figaro (4) ; Tosca (3) ; Aida (1) ; 
Fidelio (5) ; Salome (4) ; Rheingold (2) ; Walkiire (3) ; Siegfried (2) ; 
G6tterdimmerung (2); Parsifal (4); Tristan (1). 

EMANUEL YOUNG (2): Rigoletto (2). 

SADLER’S WELLS. The 1951-2 season which opened on August 20 
with a performance of The School for Fathers, and was followed by the 
revival of Madama Butterfly with Amy Shuard in the title part, will be 
one of the longest in the history of the theatre. Plans include a new 
production of The Marriage of Figaro by Denis Arundell on October 23, 
a revival of Hansel and Gretel for the Christmas period and two further 
new productions in 1952 yet to be announced. Itis disheartening to learn 
that there will be only two performances of Katya Kabanova this season, 
these on September 19 and October 6. Singers new to the company 
include the Australian soprano Patricia Howard, who has been a member 
of the Covent Garden company during the last two seasons (her first part 
at the Wells will be Mimi), and Elisabeth Robinson, mezzo-soprano, the 
winner of this year’s Queen’s prize at the Royal College of Music. 
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Gramophone Records 


FRENCH 

Faust: Roi de Thulé ¢ Air des bijoux (Tebaldi, Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande: Erede: X325: Italian). 1 am not convinced that Tebaldi 
has yet done herself justice on gramophone records, even though all 
her discs have been of a respectable standard. She is said to be a fine 
Marguerite—I even heard a very experienced conductor once say that 
she was the best he had ever heard—and the record has many features 
to recommend it, from the unfailing beauty of the voice to the natural 
and unobtrusive way in which the piece has been gently but unmistakably 
Italianised. But Erede’s accompaniment is inclined to be heavy, and 
the singer unaccountably omits the trill which should introduce the 
Jewel song! In spite of the merits of this record, the performance of 
de los Angeles (DB6938) still stands as the definitive recorded version. 
Les Pécheurs de Perles: L’orage s'est calmé & O Nadir (Silveri & LSO: 
Goehr : LBio7: Italian). One has become so used to the restricted 
repertory from which baritones choose material for recording that any 
change, such as this, is welcome. | think this aria has never before 
been available on records in this country, though it was once in the 
Italian catalogues sung by Tagliabue. It is perhaps not the best of Bizet, 
but the tender aria is attractive and Silveri sings it well. Recommended. 
Samson et Dalila: Printemps qui commence C Mon coeur Sowre a ta voix 
(Thebom ¢ LSO: Braithwaite : DB21263). 1 could not advise anyone 
to buy records of the arias from Samson without a reminder that Stignani’s 
superb singing of them can still be had if one is prepared to investigate 
the mysteries of the Parlophone special list. It is worth while doing, as 
one cannot hope to have her standard exceeded for a long while to come. 
Thebom gives nice, careful performances, rather short of weight, but 
with a good sense of style. Her voice flows evenly, there is an impressive 
B flat at the end of Mon coewr—but whether anyone wants nice, careful 
performances of these arias is of course up to them to decide. Samson 
et Dalila: Jai gravi la montagne (Luisa Ribacchi, Rolando Panerai, Turin 
Radio Orch. : Basile: R30033: Italian). The duet of Dalila and the 
high priest of Dagon follows immediately on the end of Amour! 
viens aider ma faiblesse and in its turn is followed by the big scene between 
Dalila and Samson which reaches its climax with Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix. 
The high priest has come to persuade Dalila to help him revenge the 
recent discomfiture of the Philistines, but finds she needs no prompting 
to such a project and is in fact implacable in her hatred for Samson. 
The music works up well to its climax, and the performance here 
recorded does it full justice. Panerai has a resonant baritone, just as 
impressive here as I have frequently found it over the air: it would be 
interesting to hear him in real life, as he sounds as if he is one of the 
singers who will soon help to supplement the sadly reduced list of 
important baritones in Italy. Ribacchi I heard in Le Martyre de Saint 
Sébastien at la Scala and also singing songs later the same evening, and 
hers also seems to be a young voice of more than usual promise. Each 
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of the singers keeps the music driving forward, and there is a welcome 
tension in their performance, more in fact than there is in the complete 
recording (Pathé), where the singers are Bouvier and Cabanel and the 
conductor is Fourestier. The record is well worth hearing. 

GERMAN 

Cosi fan tutte: La mia Dorabella & E Ja fede delle femine ¢» Una bella 
serenata (Lewis, Kunz, Borriello Glyndebourne Festival Orchestra : Busch : 
DB2i115). This record, of excerpts which immediately follow the 
overture, is one of the extensive series from Cosi which was made during 
the course of last year’s performances. It is not on the high level set 
by those which have previously appeared. Lewis’s voice sounds 
colourless and he does not manage to sing the triplets evenly in 
the opening section—they are very difficult; moreover his Italian 
sounds just as English when recorded as when heard in the theatre. 
I am afraid that his Ferrando is not yet of a standard which would make 
it worth preserving on records—a pity, as Kunz is a first-class Guglielmo, 
and Borriello sings quite competently as Alfonso. Still, no singers even 
twice as good could have reconciled me to a record which includes so 
much disturbing laughter, for all the world as if the music could not convey 
merriment onitsown. Why Busch of all people should allow this I cannot 
imagine, but then I am not at all clear why his conducting sounds as 
pedestrian as it does in this recording, which is musically far less good 
than its equivalent in his pre-war complete set. How I miss the 
easy flow and wit of Gui’s Edinburgh performances, which had, it 
is true, a better Ferrando to say nothing of Stabile’s brilliant Alfonso, 
which was their pivot and focal point. Cosi fan tutte : In uomini, in soldati 
¢» Una donna a quindici anni (Noni & Philharmonia : Susskind : DA1986). 
Here is a much more enjoyable souvenir of last year’s Glyndebourne 
performances ; Noni’s singing is better than Eisinger’s out-of-tune 
performances in the complete set. Perhaps she is over-emphatic in 
In uomini, but the singing is always expressive and Una donna a quindici anni 
is very nicely done, though hardly as well as in an old and treasured 
recording by Lotte Schoene, who has to make her points through a 
German translation. Still, DA1986 is a safe buy. 

Don Giovanni : Dalla sua pace €» I] mio tesoro ¢» Zauberflite : Bildnisarie & 
Capriccio (Strauss): Kein andres, das mir so im Herzen Lobt/Schumann : 
Der Nussbaum, Die Lotusblume ¢» Wolf : Nimmersatte Liebe, Der Musikant, 
Auf ein altes Bild, Der Gartner ¢» Strauss : Standchen, Zueignung (Anton 
Dermota, Vienna Philharmonic: Bébm. Piano accompaniments by Hilde 
Dermota : L/P LXT2592). 1 cannot see the reasoning behind an issue 
of this sort. Dermota is an agreeable singer, inclined to be sentimental, 
but brought up and still active in a high tradition. But by no stretch 
of the imagination can the record public be thought to be waiting for 
every one of his records as we might for those of a Lehmann, a Welitsch, 
a Tebaldi, a Jurinac, a de los Angeles. Two of his Mozart arias have 
already been issued separately (though in different, and inferior, versions), 
and of the whole collection I should feel inclined to buy only the 
Capriccio excerpt, were it possible to get it by _ itself. Long-playing 
records have opened up all sorts of possibilities, but let us keep the 
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celebrity recital if we must have it for the big stars. I cannot honestly 
recommend a hotch-potch such as this. The songs are all well known, but 
would be better if the singer’s sentimentality bore more conviction. The 
Capriccio Sonnet is a pleasant little piece (a poet and a musician who are 
rivals in love collaborate to write it: for the opera’s plot, see OPERA, 
November, 1950, pages 10-12) ; but it reaches its climax only in the trio for 
soprano, tenor and baritone which closes it. To isolate it does it an injustice. 
I cannot but recommend the prospective buyer to wait until some of 
these pieces appear on single and less expensive discs. Ewuryanthe (Weber) : 
Overture (LSO: Krips : X462). This is a lively, musical performance 
of one of the most popular overtures in the repertory. The playing is 
consistently good, and the record is recommended. 

Tannhduser : Dich teure Halle & Elisabeth's Prayer & Meistersinger : 
Gut’n Abend, Meister (with Schiffer) ¢» Rosenkavalier: Marschallin’s 
Monologue (Reining ¢ Ziirich Tonhalle Orchestra: Knappertsbusch: L/P 
LX3021). The choice of pieces for inclusion on this record is a little 
more consistent than in the case of the Dermota ‘ recital’ above. But 
there is inconsistency inside it. Only a few bars of the introduction 
to Elisabeth’s Greeting are included, and yet the entire introduction as 
well as the voice part can be obtained on DBz1095 in de los Angeles’s 
magnificent recording. The Marschallin’s monologue is of course cut, 
but a few phrases for Oktavian are included and quite well sung by a 
singer not mentioned on the label. Why not the entire Tannhauser 
Introduction, and more of the Rosenkavalier duet ? Reining is a musical 
singer, accurate, gifted with a beautiful voice and the taste with which 
to use it, but her singing curiously fails to come to life in this recording. 
She is best in the Metstersinger duet, quite good in Dich teure Halle and the 
monologue, but disappointing in the difficult Prayer, which is taken 
rather fast and so loses in expression. Flagstad’s version (DB6795) 
is preferable, but the Wagnerian should look for the almost completely 
satisfactory Decca-Polydor recording by Tiana Lemnitz. Hilde Konetzni’s 
singing of the monologue (LX1135) is on a much bigger scale than 
Reining’s, and of course Lehmann’s in the Viennese set (DB2063-4) is a 
classical performance and likely to stand unchallenged for many years. 

Parsifal : Prelude Act I and Good Friday music (NBC Orchestra: Toscanini : 
DBo635-7): Parsifal: Good Friday music—Wie diinkt mich doch (Ralf, 
Weber, Vienna Philharmonic: Moralt : LX1394). It is curious that the 
pure, unexaggerated, well played performances for which Toscanini 
is here responsible do not quite come off. Possibly the fact that there 
are two breaks between sides for each excerpt has something to do with 
it. One should be grateful that nothing has been done in an endeavour 
to produce an ‘effect,’ but the result in either case is to my mind 
exceedingly dull. Moralt adopts a faster tempo, and he has the advantage 
of two good singers for the vocal sections, whereas Toscanini has none. 
The inclusion of the voices makes all the difference, and this is an 
impressive enough recording to make it worth its place in any Wagnerian 
library. Hdnsel und Gretel : Overture (Stokow ski and his Symphony Orchestra : 
DB21256). This seems to me an acceptable performance of a piece of 
music for which I cannot summon up much enthusiasm. H. 
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News 


Verdi Celebrations 
PARIS 

After performances at the Strasbourg Festival, the company from the 
San Carlo, Naples, went to Paris to give performances of Un Ballo in 
Maschera (with Martinis, Stignani, Noni, Tagliavini, Silveri, Tajo and 
Romani: Santini), and of Giovanna d’Arco (July 3). The latter, first 
performed in 1845, is not one of the best of Verdi’s lesser-known operas. 
Apart from an enchantingly fresh romance for the soprano (O fafidica 
foresta), the trio finale, and three agreeable arias for the tenor and baritone, 
there is little on Verdi’s best level, and nothing to compare for instance 
with the big scena and duet from I dwe Foscari. The duet for soprano 
and tenor in Act II is pleasant, but perhaps the most effective part of the 
score is the big-scale scene of the coronation which comprises Act II. 
Renata Tebaldi (Giovanna), after a slow and rather uncertain beginning, 
showed that her Neapolitan triumph was well earned and did some 
magnificent singing. Gino Penno (Carlo) has one of the most impressive 
voices on the present day stage, but this performance gave one the 
impression that at the end of the season he was relying more and more 
on the sheer quality of the voice (which as a result often sounded coarse) 
and less and less on a secure production and technique. The same fear 
of what might happen if overwork goes with a not wholly adequate 
technique was present in Tebaldi’s performance, although hers is much 
the securer of the two. These are two voices which the world cannot 
afford to spare at this or any other time. Savarese was ordinary as 
Giacomo, Giovanna’s father and in some ways the most effective role 
in the opera, but Tajo had a moment of distinction in the minute part 
of Talbot, the English commander. The orchestra was fair to good, the 
production fair to moderate, the scenery adequate only in the coronation 
scene (where the stage representation of Notre Dame drew a round 
of applause from the Paris audience), and the conductor (Santini) routined 
and safe. H. 


Great Britain 

The INTIMATE OPERA, under the artistic direction of Frederick 
Woodhouse, gave a three weeks’ season at the Mercury Theatre, between 
June 19 and July 7. Geoffrey Bush’s The Spanish Rivals received its first 
performance and there were new productions of Storace’s Ba/ Masqué 
and the eighteenth century Jealousy Rewarded; the repertory further 
included The Music Master (Pergolesi), Thomas and Sally (Arne), The 
Bachelor’s Bond (Offenbach), Trwe Blue (Carey), The Grenadier (Dibdin) 
and The Masque from Timon of Athens (Purcell). Artists appearing with 
the company included Helen Cole, Margaret Carr, Patricia Hughes, 
Keturah Sorrell, Roy Ashton, Stephen Manton, Stanley Pine, Eric 
Shilling, Leyland White and Frederick Woodhouse. 

At sHREwsBury at the end of July, the Priory School and Morton Hall 
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gave five performances of Gluck’s Orphée in the Castle Grounds, with full 
orchestra, ballet and a chorus of one hundred and forty voices. 

The BARFIELD GRAND OPERA SOCIETY will present the first performances 
of The Mermaid, a new opera by Margaret More, in Birmingham on 
September 4, 5, 6 and 7. In the same city from September 18 to 21 
the MIDLAND MUSIC MAKERS will present Meyerbeer’s The Huguenots, 
This must surely be the first performance of this work in England since 
the ill-fated revival at Covent Garden in 1927. 

EDINBURGH FESTIVAL. For the second year in succession, Else 
Mayer-Lismann will be giving explanatory talks on the operas to be 
presented at this year’s Edinburgh Festival. These lectures will be given 
in the board room of the Freemason’s Hall every afternoon and will be 
illustrated at the piano by the lecturer. The remaining dates are Don 
Giovanni: August 27, 29, 31, September 4, 6, and 8 ; La Forza del Destino: 
August 28, 30, September 1, 3, 5 and 7. 

THE VERDI society. The recently formed Verdi Society invites 
interested readers to communicate with the secretary, Mr. Derek Johnston, 
16, Longland Drive, Totteridge, N.20, who will send them details of the 
aims and plans of this society. 


Argentine 

The TEATRO COLON BUENOS AIRES began its season with a performance 
of the Verdi Reguiem under the direction of Tulio Serafin, with Nidia 
Hofmann, Fedora Barbieri, Tano Ferendinos and Nicola Rossi Lemeni 
as the soloists. Serafin also conducted the revival of Boris with Rossi- 
Lemeni in the title part and Barbieri as Marina. Panizza was in charge 
of the Orfeo revival (last sung at the Colon in 1939 under Kleiber with 
Risé Stevens), the protagonist on this occasion was Barbieri with Elena 
Arzimendi as Euridice. The Don Pasquale performances under Serafin 
were, according to all reports, not of a very high standard; Elena 
Arzimendi was miscast as Norina, Guillermo was the Pasquale, Renato 
Cesari the Malatesta and Nino Falzetti the Ernesto (at later performances 
Ferendinos was heard in this part). Ferruccio Calusio conducted 
Un Ballo in Maschera with Delia Rigal, Fedora Barbieri, Olga Chevaline, 
Gianni Poggi and the veteran Victor Damiani. Adriana Lecowwreur was 
also heard, with Elisabetta Barbato, Antonio Annaloro, Fedora Barbieri, 
Renato Cesari and Angelo Mattiello; Ettore Panizza was the conductor. 


Germany 

One of the most important end-of-season events at the BERLIN 
STADTISCHE OPER, was the production of Werner Egk’s Col/wmbus, an 
opera-ballet in twelve scenes, the chief parts being allotted to singing 
voices in the manner of Le Cog d’Or. The composer conducted this 
work which had received its first performance in Vienna in 1942. The 
parts of Columbus, Isabella and Ferdinand were mimed and sung 
respectively by Jockel Stahl and Hans Heinz Nissen, Sigrid Janke and 
Maria Reith, and Carl Jaeger and Helmut Krebs. The choreography 
was by Janine Charat, the production by Georg Reinhardt, and the 
scenery and costumes by Josef Fenneker. 

At pussELDorF the season’s last new production was Fra Diavold, 
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The landing of Columbus from Werner Egk’s * Columbus’ at the Stadtische Oper, 
Berlin. Photo Willott 


produced by Werner Kelch of Berlin and conducted by Heinrich 
Hollreiser. Christoph Reuland sang the title part, Ilse Hollweg was the 
Zerlina and the cast also included Harriet Selin, Heinz Imdahl, Gottfried 
Riedner and Anton Imkamp. The latter weeks of the season also 
included performances of Der Freischiitz in Gustav Griindgens’ production 
with Erna Dietrich, Hans Hopf and Helmut Fehn and of Le Nozze di 
Figaro, also produced by Griindgens, with Erna Dietrich, Hilla Oppel, 
Ruth Weigelt, Ingeborg Lasser, Helmut Fehn, Kurt Gester, Walter 
Kassek and Anton Imkamp ; the conductor was Haris Gierster. 

The last two new productions of the 1950-51 season at the BAYERISCHE 
STAATSOPER, MUNICH, were Hoffmanns Erzdablungen with Franz Klarwein 
as Hoffmann, Annelies Kupper as Olympia, Giulietta and Antonia, 
Hans Reinmar as Coppelius, Dapertutto and Doctor Miracle, Paul Kuen 
as a tenor Niklaus, and Albrecht Peter as Schlemil ; Heinz Arnold was 
the producer; and of Ariadne auf Naxos with Maud Cunitz, Kathe 
Nentwig, and Lorenz Fehenberger: Heinz Arnold was again the 
producer and Georg Solti conducted. During the season at Munich 
which began last September there were 323 performances (301 of opera, 
22 of ballet); the repertory consisted of 40 operas, including 5 by Verdi 
which received 57 performances between them, and 7 by Wagner which 
received 52 performances. Die Zauberfléte received the greatest number 
of performances of any individual opera, namely 21, while Palestrina 
and Walkire received only one performance each during the season. 
_ SturrGart. On June 9 Marcel Mihalovici’s Phddra received its 
first stage performance ; the composer, a Roumanian by birth, was a pupil 
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The Death of Columbus in Werner Egk’s ‘ Columbus’ at Berlin. 
Photo Heinz Wunnicke 
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Theo Hermann as Osmin, Kurt 
Marschner as Pedrillo in* Entf tihrung.’ 
Photo Schuster 


of Vincent d’Indy and has several 
ballets to his credit as well as a 
one-act opera, L’Intransigeant Pluton. 
The present work had been heard 
on the French radio, and relates 
that part of the Theseus legend 
which takes place after the death 
of Antiope and his marriage to 
Phadra. The work was given with 
Orff’s Catulli Carmina. 


Ireland 

The summer season of the DUBLIN GRAND OPERA SOCIETY was note- 
worthy for the second visit of the HAMBURG STAATSOPER who were so 
successful last year. On this occasion they presented Mozart’s Die 
Entfiibrung aus dem Serail with Clara Ebers as Constanze, Anneliese 
Rothenberger as Blondchen, Walter Geisler as Belmonte, Kurt Marschner 
as Pedrillo and Theo Hermann as Osmin, and I/ Barbiere di Siviglia with 
Rothenberger as Rosina, Heda Gura as Berthe, Fritz Lehnert as Almaviva, 
Horst Gunter as Figaro, Sigmund Roth as Basilio and Adolf Meyer- 
Bremen as Bartolo ; Arthur Griiber conducted both works. The other 
operas heard during the three week season were Rigoletto, Traviata, Tosca 
and Bohéme ; artists included Gré Brouwenstijn, Joan Butler, Doris Doree, 
Victoria Elliott, Rosanna Giancola, Arda Mandikian, Betty Sagon, Vera 
Terry, James Johnston, Walter Midgley, Christopher Reumer, Stanislav 
Pieczora, Jess Walters and Tom Williams. 


Italy 

LA SCALA, MILAN. The 1950-51 season came to an end on June 17 
with a performance of Honegger’s Judith and Albert Savinio’s comic 
mime, Vita dell’ Uomo. The Honegger work was conducted by Dobrowen 
and had Elsa Cavelti in the title part with Piero Guelfi as Holofernes ; 
the rest of the cast included Silvana Zanolli, Giuseppe Modesti, Vittorio 
Pandano, and Gino del Signore. During the season there were 121 
performances, 23 operas were mounted of which 21 received new 
productions. As this was the Verdi year it was natural that there were 
more performances of his operas (30 in all) than of works by any other 
composer ; the opera that received the greatest number of performances 
however was Donizetti’s L’E/isir d’ Amore (9). 

CATANIA. Plans have been made to celebrate the 1soth anniversary 
of the birth of Bellini at the TEATRO MASSIMO BELLINI in November with 
performances of Norma, Sonnambula and Puritani and possibly the revival 
of one or two of the lesser known works of the composer. 

ENNA : CASTELLO DI LOMBARDIA. Under the direction of Pino Donati, 
the seventh summer season of opera was planned to take place during 
July. The works to be presented were Norma, Andrea Chenier, La 
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Silvana Zanolli, Elsa Cavelti and Giuseppe Modesti in Honegger’s ‘ Judith’ 
at La Scala. Photo Piccagliani 


Favorita, Aida and Manon. Artists included Constantino Araujo, 
Fernando Cadoni Maria Caniglia, Margherita Carosio, Caterina Mancini, 
Elena Nicolai, Giulietta Simionato, Antonietta Stella, Dario Caselli, 
Boris Christoff, Raffaele de Falchi, Mario Filippeschi, Fernando Li Donni, 
Andrea Mongelli, Gino Penno, Giacinto Prandelli, Paolo Silveri, and 
José Soler. The conductors were Umberto Berrettoni, Pino Donati, 
Argeo Quadri and Gabriele Santini. 

LIVORNO. The remains of Mascagni were taken from Rome and 
interred in the church Santa Maria del Soccorso on June 19. A short 
commemorative season was subsequently held in this city at the TEATRO 
GOLDONI where the composer’s Iris was performed under the direction 
of Gavazzeni with Magda Olivero, Roberto Turrini and Saturno Meletti. 

TERME DI CARACALLA, ROME. ‘The summer season at Rome’s historic 
open air theatre was due to open on July 8 with a performance of Andrea 
Chenier under Vincenzo Bellezza with Caniglia, Masini and Mascherini, 
and to continue until the middle of August. Other works listed for 
performance were Traviata, Gioconda, Norma, Trovatore and La Forza del 
Destino. 

VERONA. The annual season at the Arena was due to open with a 
performance of Aida on July 22 and to continue until August 15, the 
other works listed for performance being Manon and Andrea Chenier. 
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Singers engaged included Constantina Araujo, Maria Caniglia, Elena 
Nicolai, Magda Olivero, Mario del Monaco, Giuseppe di Stefano, 
Silvio Maionica, Giampiero Malaspina, Giulio Neri, Antonio Salvarezza, 
Paolo Silveri and Gino Vanelli. The conductors were Bellezza and 
Molinari-Pradelli. 


Portugal 

The Italian season at the TEATRO SAN CARLO, LISBON, was under the 
direction of Pino Donati. The season began with a performance of Boris 
with Tajo in the title part, Tassinari as Marinaand Picchias Dmitri. Other 
operas given during the season included Faust (Noli, Tagliavini, Mascherini 
Neri), L’ Arlesiana (Tassinari, Tagliavini, Panerai), Don Carlos (Caniglia, 
Stignani, Picchi, Mascherini, Tajo, Neri), Orfeo (Stignani, Carteri), 
L’Elisir d’ Amore (Carosio, Tagliavini, Poli, Tajo), Francesca da Rimini 
(Caniglia, Prandelli, Poli), Lohengrin (Carteri, Stignani, Penno, Taddei, 
Neri), Don Pasquale (Carosio, Tagliavini, Poli, Tajo), Fa/staff (Caniglia, 
Carteri, Stignani, Canali, Bechi, Poli, Neri, Caruso), La Gioconda (de 
Almeida, Stignani, Canali, Prandelli, José Lisboa, Neri), and Ines de Castro 
(Caniglia, Carteri, Ferrari, Poli, Neri, Caruso, Platania). The conductors 
for the season were Votto, de Freitas Branco, Coelho and Jaime Silva. 


Sweden 

The ROYAL OPERA, STOCKHOLM, gave earlier this year the first Swedish 
performance of Ortt’s Die K/uge ; this work scored a great success, not 
the least of which was due to the stage direction of Bengt Peterson. 
The chief parts were sung by Eva Prytz, Sigurd Bjérling, Sven-Erik 
Jacobsson & Arne Ohlson; Herbert Sandberg was the conductor. In 
the same programme was Ibert’s Angélique with Isa Quensel in the title 
part and Hugo Hassl6, Arne Wiren, Einar Andersson, Arne Hendriksen, 
Leon Bjérker, and Conny Séderstr6m. Other important events have 
included Birgit Nilsson’s assumption of the parts of the Marschallin 
and Tosca, Sven Nilsson’s appearances as Ochs and the Landgrave, and 
a revival of Martha with Elisabeth Sdéderstr6m and Einar Andersson. 


Switzerland 

The ensemble of the Freiburg Stadttheater recently visited BAsEL and 
gave performances of Egk’s Peer Gynt. At the BERN STADTTHEATER 
the first performance since 1931 of Berg’s Wozzeck was recently given. 
The title part was sung by Gottfried Fehr and Marie by Inge Borkh ; 
the conductor was Niklaus Aesbacher and the producer Stephan Beinl. 
At LUCERNE Menotti’s The Medium was given, Franziska Petri 
scoring a great success ; the work was given with Le Pawre Matelot. 


The October issue of opERA, which will be on sale at the end of 
September, will contain an article on Sir John Barbirolli; full reports 
on the Bayreuth, Salzburg and Edinburgh Festivals ; a series of drawings 
by Philippe Jullian illustrating the life of Patti; and the usual news and 


reviews 
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Opera Diary 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MusIC. Goyescas (Granados) (July 12). 

Every year during the month of July, the three major music schools 
in London, The Royal College, The Royal Academy and The Guildhall 
School of Music, put on an opera performance by their students to show 
what has been achieved during the past session. This year we can only 
talk about the College performances, as a clash of dates prevented our 
attending the Guildhall Don Giovanni and we were not sent tickets for 
the Academy Carmen. 

The Parry Theatre at the College has in the past been the scene of 
several first performances, including Hugh the Drover in 1924 and a number 
of other of Vaughan Williams’s works, as well as of several interesting 
revivals, including Delius’s Village Romeo and Juliet under Beecham 
in 1934. On the present occasion we were given the first English perform- 
ance of Granados’s Goyescas, as well as the third act of Die Entfiibrung, 
and the letter scenes from The Merry Wives of Windsor, Falstaff and Sir John 
in Love. , 

It seems strange that one has had to wait so long before hearing the 
Granados work in this country, and stranger still that its first performance 
should be entrusted to students. It is a work that is instantly appealing ; 
each of its three tableaux is compact and dramatic, though the absence 
of the chorus in the third tableau after the magnificent writing for it 
in the first two, makes the work a trifle unbalanced. The music will be 
familiar to all who know the composer’s piano pieces of the same name, 
the most famous of which is perhaps /a maja y e/ Ruisenor (The Maiden 
and the Nightingale). This latter piece, which forms Rosario’s great 
scena in the third scene, is one of the most beautiful pieces of vocal and 
instrumental writing I have ever heard. Its performance made me 
long to hear it one day sung by Victoria de los Angeles (here perhaps is 
a good idea for Covent Garden) ; that is not to say that one could not 
enjoy the College performance in which there was much to admire, not 
the least of which was the enthusiasm and sincerity with which the 
opera was tackled. Clive Carey and his staff deserve the utmost praise 
for having been able to impart this spirit to their students. 

The interest that hearing such a work as Goyescas aroused and the 
opportunity one had of comparing the different treatment meted out 
by Nicolai, Verdi and Vaughan Williams respectively to the Falstaff 
scene, made one forget to a great extent the real purpose of the College’s 
annual performances, namely to give some indication of the vocal 
material that the professional opera companies will have at their disposal 
in the near future. Perhaps the very interesting programme was designed 
to take our minds off the often immature vocal techniques at the disposal 
of many of these young singers, and in the hope that the listener would 
concentrate more on the music than on the lamentable lack of a legato 
style among virtually all the singers—I hope not, but to use a colloquial- 
ism, “It makes you think.” And not only about these performers at 
the College, but about the whole question of vocal teaching and technique 
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in this country, and the operatic tradition, such as it is, that exists in our 
schools and colleges. This whole problem is so vast and its implications 
so important that we cannot even begin to consider them now ; we hope 
however in the very near future to begin a series of articles on this very 
subject in OPERA. H.D.R. 
THE LONDON OPERA CLUB. The Great Hall, Hampton Court (July 25). 
The Judgement of Paris (Eccles) and Michael and Francis. 

In the past we have often been taken to task for the severity of our 
criticisms of the London Opera Club’s performances, indeed we have 
even been accused of being prejudiced. How pleasant it is then to be able 
to praise unreservedly the production of The Judgement of Paris given 
recently at Hampton Court. 

This Masque by Congreve was the subject for a musical competition 
in 1699, when prizes to the value of two hundred guineas were offered 
for the best musical setting of the work (a sort of seventeenth century 
\rts Council Contest !). The prizes were won by John Weldon, John 
Eccles, Daniel Purcell and Godfrey Finger. 

The version by Eccles was very much in the Purcell tradition and 
\nthony Bernard, who had edited the score and was conducting, gave 
it a dramatic pace and obtaining some fine playing from the excellent 
London Chamber Orchestra. The production by Denis Freeman and 
the first-rate choreography by Catherine Devillier, which could so easily 
have been arch and coy, were just right ; while the brilliant yet simple 
movements employed to break up the often long formal arias with their 
da capo repeats, were just what was wanted. 

The story is of course the famous one in which Mercury brings the 
three goddesses, Juno, Pallas and Venus to the glade where Paris is 
tending his flocks, in order that he might judge which of them is the 
fairest and award her the golden apple. Juno promised him riches and 
the sovereignty of Asia, Pallas great glory and renown in war, and Venus 
the fairest of women as his wife (Helen of Troy). Paris chooses Venus, 
and in so doing kindles the hatred of the other two goddesses against 
Troy, a situation which was to result in the Trojan war. There was 
nothing in the general rejoicing with which this Masque closed to 
suggest the impending catastrophe, in fact the other two goddesses 
could not have been nicer about it ! 

The singing of the five soloists was generally on a high level. Thomas 
Hemsley displayed a fine baritone voice as Mercury and Alexander Young 
a good sense of style as Paris. The three goddesses were played by 
Patricia Clark (Venus), Monica Sinclair (Pallas) and Marjorie Thomas 
(Juno), a more comely trio I have rarely seen on the operatic stage. 
Had Paris been asked to award the apple for the best singing his task 
would have been somewhat easier, for as good as were the other two, 
it was Marjorie Thomas who carried off the evening’s vocal honours. 
She possesses a voice of the most beautiful quality, and her assured 
technique and the style she displayed in this type of music augur well 
for her future as an operatic artist. Let us hope we hear her often. 

The Masque was preceded by an Elizabethan Jig called Michael and 
Francis, which didn’t quite come off. The music had too much of a 
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‘sameness’ about it, and the bawdy comedy which must have delighted 

our Elizabethan forebears, was evidently much toned down for 1951. 
H.D.R. 

THE CHAPTER HOUSE, CANTERBURY. 

The Man from Tuscany (Anthony Hopkins) (July 20). 

An opera written for and performed by the boys of the Cathedral Choir 
School would now seem to have become a regular feature of the 
Canterbury Festival. This year’s has been undertaken by Christopher 
Hassall and Anthony Hopkins. The scene of the piece is another Choir 
School, St. Thomas’s Leipzig in 1735, depicting an imaginary incident 
in the life of Bach in which we see his sons and their schoolfellows 
including Krebs, the dare-devil prefect. The Duke of Tuscany is 
expected, for whom Bach has written a ceremonial ode, but an imposter 
turns up in the form of an impressario who tries to steal boys for his operas. 

The plot gives occasion for various musical enterprises. Anthony 
Hopkins has written a light-hearted score that is eminently suitable for 
the boys. It is a melodious entertainment that takes in a dozen sorts of 
music by way of parody and pastiche. Eighteenth century English 
composers, Bach himself, Wagner, are all called upon. When these 
composers are not being invoked (or provoked) the flavour is 
contemporary (Britten and Menotti). Hopkins sees no incongruity 
in introducing a rumba at one point and a patter song that might well 
grace Kiss me Kate at another. It is a curious mixture, but it comes off, 
partly because of the charm of seeing and hearing such young performers 
acting tolerably well and singing quite difficult music with some artistry 
and complete accuracy. Mark Deller (son of Alfred) for instance, as 
Krebs, dealt with a number in 5/8 time. Stanley Pine and Andrew Gold 
took the two grown-up parts of Bach and the impressario, while Ruth 
Stanfield and the composer provided the four hands for the piano 
accompaniment. John Amis. 
COVENT GARDEN. The Fairy Queen (July 31). 

This was a revival, with new production and choreography but the 
same sets and costumes, of Constant Lambert’s arrangement with which 
the present Covent Garden Opera Company was introduced to the 
public in December 1946. The difficulty is of course to make a coherent 
entertainment out of a play that lacks the greater part of its plot, 
characters and dialogue, a ballet in which dancing is an occasional inter- 
lude, and an opera in which none of the important characters sing. To 
make matters worse, the music has little to do with the play, and Purcell 
never set a word of Shakespeare. A modern parallel might combine 
revue, pantomime and circus with a film background in technicolour. 
The unifying factor in Purcell’s day was spectacle, a lavish display of 
costume, scenic architecture and stage machinery ; but even if Covent 
Garden had produced all the effects specified in the original libretto, it 
is doubtful if unity would have resulted. To Purcell’s audience the 
Masque was a living tradition in a sense it can never be to us : it was not 
very long since they themselves had been expected to join in. 

But if the problem is artistically insoluble, Purcell’s demi-operas 
must continue to be staged; and this revival was on sensible lines. 
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Michael Ayrton’s scenery and costumes struck exactly the right note of 
baroque extravagance, ot magniticence crossed with Hippancy, especially 
in the last two acts. ‘The placing of the chorus in stalls at the side of the 
stage charmingly suggested the link between Masque and audience. 
‘rhe suspension of Bottom and Titania in mid-air to watch the Masque 
of Love, and the rising of Phoebus, were so agreeably contrived that it 
was a pity some of the Chinese fantasies in the final Masque could not 
be visually realised. We had the delighttul monkeys, but not the jungle 
“ quite different from what we have in this part of the World ” or the 
“six pedestals of China-work ” rising to support “ six large vases of 
Porcelain, in which are six China-Orange-trees.” No doubt this was 
the price paid for running the last two acts into one. The cutting of 
Theseus and the lovers frum the play and a fair amount of music even 
more incidental than the rest (including the drunken poet’s scene and the 
song known as the Plaint) did something to straighten out the action 
while allowing the audience to catch their trains, but it had occasional 
odd results. The only surviving plot is the story of Oberon’s quarrel 
with Titania: but the appearance of a mute if glorious Hymen at their 
final reunion suggested that the King and Queen of fairyland had all 
the time been living in sin. 

A special conjunction of actors, dancers and singers, among them a 
couple of survivors from the 1946 cast, was assembled for the occasion. 
It is difficult to compare two performances nearly five years apart, but 
except for the casting of one or two parts (notably Oberon) the revival 
seemed an improvement on its predecessor. The function of each group 
is entirely separate, for the singers have no opportunity to act, still less 
to create character. The suitability of their response to Purcell’s idiom 
varied considerably. Of the women, Iris Kells and Monica Sinclair in 
very small parts were the best. Margaret Ritchie was far below her usual 
standard on the first night, and “ Hark, the echoing air” missed fire 
completely. Both the lower voices, Constance Shacklock and Jean 
Watson, were too plummy ; the latter found the tessitura of Secrecy’s 
song so uncomfortable that one longed for Mr. Lambert to stop the 
orchestra and say “ Friend, go up higher.” Richard Lewis sang two of 
the tenor airs very acceptably, and Michael Langdon, whom we last 
heard making a surprising amount of a part containing but a single note 
(Apollyon), proved to have several others and sang “ Hush, no more ” 
with a nice sense of style. Rhydderch Davies and Parry Jones afforded 
little more than an opportunity to admire their costumes and make-up, 
which were those of Handel in old age (after Batt) in the one case and a 
Chinaman in a tarboosh in the other. This is perhaps not the place to 
criticize the actors, but mention must be made of Baliol Holloway’s 
Bottom, saddled with a splendid ass’s head, regaining what he lost in 
clarity of enunciation by vigorous manoeuvres of his ears and nostrils, 
and Miles Malleson’s Quince. It was worth a visit to Covent Garden 
simply to hear Malleson pronounce the words : “ We must have a wall.” 

Winton Dean. 
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THE CHAPTER HOUSE, CANTERBURY. 

The Man from Tuscany (Anthony Hopkins) (July 20). 

An opera written for and performed by the boys of the Cathedral Choir 
School would now seem to have become a regular feature of the 
Canterbury Festival. This year’s has been undertaken by Christopher 
Hassall and Anthony Hopkins. The scene of the piece is another Choir 
School, St. Thomas’s Leipzig in 1735, depicting an imaginary incident 
in the life of Bach in which we see his sons and their schoolfellows 
including Krebs, the dare-devil prefect. The Duke of Tuscany is 
expected, for whom Bach has written a ceremonial ode, but an imposter 
turns up in the form of an impressario who tries to steal boys for his operas. 

The plot gives occasion for various musical enterprises. Anthony 
Hopkins has written a light-hearted score that is eminently suitable for 
the boys. It is a melodious entertainment that takes in a dozen sorts of 
music by way of parody and pastiche. Eighteenth century English 
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and complete accuracy. Mark Deller (son of Alfred) for instance, as 
Krebs, dealt with a number in 5/8 time. Stanley Pine and Andrew Gold 
took the two grown-up parts of Bach and the impressario, while Ruth 
Stanfield and the composer provided the four hands for the piano 
accompaniment. John Amis. 
COVENT GARDEN. The Fairy Queen (July 31). 

This was a revival, with new production and choreography but the 
same sets and costumes, of Constant Lambert’s arrangement with which 
the present Covent Garden Opera Company was introduced to the 
public in December 1946. The difficulty is of course to make a coherent 
entertainment out of a play that lacks the greater part of its plot, 
characters and dialogue, a ballet in which dancing is an occasional inter- 
lude, and an opera in which none of the important characters sing. To 
make matters worse, the music has little to do with the play, and Purcell 
never set a word of Shakespeare. A modern parallel might combine 
revue, pantomime and circus with a film background in technicolour. 
The unifying factor in Purcell’s day was spectacle, a lavish display of 
costume, scenic architecture and stage machinery ; but even if Covent 
Garden had produced all the effects specified in the original libretto, it 
is doubtful if unity would have resulted. To Purcell’s audience the 
Masque was a living tradition in a sense it can never be to us : it was not 
very long since they themselves had been expected to join in. 
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Michael Ayrton’s scenery and costumes struck exactly the right note of 
baroque extravagance, of magniticence crossed with Hippancy, especially 
in the last two acts. he placing of the chorus in stalls at the side of the 
stage charmingly suggested the link between Masque and audience. 
‘rhe suspension of Bottom and Titania in mid-air to watch the Masque 
of Love, and the rising of Phoebus, were so agreeably contrived that it 
was a pity some of the Chinese fantasies in the final Masque could not 
be visually realised. We had the delighttul monkeys, but not the jungle 
“ quite different from what we have in this part of the World” or the 
“six pedestals of China-work ” rising to support “ six large vases of 
Porcelain, in which are six China-Orange-trees.” No doubt this was 
the price paid for running the last two acts into one. The cutting of 
Theseus and the lovers frum the play and a fair amount of music even 
more incidental than the rest (including the drunken poet’s scene and the 
song known as the Plaint) did something to straighten out the action 
while allowing the audience to catch their trains, but it had occasional 
odd results. The only surviving plot is the story of Oberon’s quarrel 
with Titania: but the appearance of a mute if glorious Hymen at their 
final reunion suggested that the King and Queen of fairyland had all 
the time been living in sin. 

A special conjunction of actors, dancers and singers, among them a 
couple of survivors from the 1946 cast, was assembled for the occasion. 
It is difficult to compare two performances nearly five years apart, but 
except for the casting of one or two parts (notably Oberon) the revival 
seemed an improvement on its predecessor. The function of each group 
is entirely separate, for the singers have no opportunity to act, still less 
to create character. The suitability of their response to Purcell’s idiom 
varied considerably. Of the women, Iris Kells and Monica Sinclair in 
very small parts were the best. Margaret Ritchie was far below her usual 
standard on the first night, and “ Hark, the echoing air” missed fire 
completely. Both the lower voices, Constance Shacklock and Jean 
Watson, were too plummy ; the latter found the tessitura of Secrecy’s 
song so uncomfortable that one longed for Mr. Lambert to stop the 
orchestra and say “ Friend, go up higher.” Richard Lewis sang two of 
the tenor airs very acceptably, and Michael Langdon, whom we last 
heard making a surprising amount of a part containing but a single note 
(Apollyon), proved to have several others and sang “ Hush, no more ” 
with a nice sense of style. Rhydderch Davies and Parry Jones afforded 
little more than an opportunity to admire their costumes and make-up, 
which were those of Handel in old age (after Batt) in the one case and a 
Chinaman in a tarboosh in the other. This is perhaps not the place to 
criticize the actors, but mention must be made of Baliol Holloway’s 
Bottom, saddled with a splendid ass’s head, regaining what he lost in 
clarity of enunciation by vigorous manoeuvres of his ears and nostrils, 
and Miles Malleson’s Quince. It was worth a visit to Covent Garden 
simply to hear Malleson pronounce the words : “ We must have a wall.” 

Winton Dean. 
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OPERA CALENDAR 


(All performances are subject to alteration) 


SADLER’S WELLS 





Aug. 27‘ Barber of Seville Sept. !7 Ballet 
28 Madam Butterfly 18 Faust 
29 School for Fathers 19 Katya Kabanova 
30 +=La Traviata 20 Ballet 
31 Faust 2! Dido and Aeneas 
Sept. | Ballet 22 — 
| .Cosi fan Tutte 22 Don Giovanni 
Sept. 3 La Traviata Sept.24 Carmen 
4 Ballet 25 Simon Boccanegra 
5 Madam Butterfly 26 Don Giovanni 
6 Ballet 27 Madam Butterfly 
7 Simon Boccanegra 28 Carmen 
8 Ballet 29 — 
8 Faust 29 +La Traviata 
Sept. 10 Cosi fan Tutte Oct. | La Traviata 
1! Ballet 2 La Boheme 
12 Faust 3 Carmen 
13 Ballet 4 Don Giovanni 
14 Simon Boccanegra 5 Barber of Seville 
15 Ballet 6 — 
15 Dido and Aeneas 6 Katya Kabanova 





EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 
Don Giovanni. August 27, 29, 31. September 4, 6, 8. 
La Forza del Destino. August 28, 30. September |, 3, 5, 7. 


BARFIELD GRAND OPERA SOCIETY (BIRMINGHAM) 
The Mermaid (Margaret More) (Ist perf.) September 4, 5, 6, 7. 


MIDLAND MUSIC MAKERS (BIRMINGHAM) 
The Huguenots. September 1/8, 19, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26. 


B.B.C. (All Third Programme except Act Ill of La Forza del Destino 
on August 30). 

Aug. 30 La Forza del Destino, Act III (from Edinburgh). 

Sept. | La Forza Hel Destino (complete) (from Edinburgh). 
Sept. 8 Don Giovanni (from Edinburgh). 

Sept. [5 La Battaglia di Legnano (Verdi) (Italian Radio). 

Sept. 17 Giulio Cesare (Handel) (N.W.D.R. German Radio). 
Oct. 7 Dido and Aeneas (with Flagstad) (Mermaid Theatre). 
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OPERA CALENDAR (continued) 
CARL ROSA OPERA 














— EMBASSY THEATRE, NORWICH STOCKTON-ON-TEES 
Aug. 27 ... The Barber of Seville Sept. 3... Madam Butterfly 
28 ... Cavalleria Rusticana 4 ... Carmen 
va and Pagliacci 5 La Boheme (matinee) 
29... Madam Butterfly 5 Faust (evening) 
neas 30 ... Carmen 6 ... La Boheme 
31... ~Rigoletto 7 ... Carmen 
i Sept. | ... La Boheme 8 (mat.) Madam Butterfly 
| ... La Traviata 8 (eve.) Faust 
negra 
i ) GRAND THEATRE, LEEDS 
arfly Sept. 10 ... Carmen Sept. 17... The Flying Dutchman 
ll... Rigoletto 18 ... La Boheme 
12... The Barber of Seville 19 ... Faust 
13... Madam Butterfly 20 ... La Traviata 
14 ... Il Trovatore 21... John Socman 
IS ... La Boheme 22 ... Cavalleria Rusticana 
1S... Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci 
: and Pagliacci 22 ... Carmen 
ville 
Ova 
—- THE BARFIELD GRAND OPERA SOCIETY, BIRMINGHAM 
FOUNDED 1929 
President : Sir Barry Jackson Patrons : Sibelius, John Christie, Esq. (Glyndebourne) 
Director : E. St. Clare Barfield, Esq. Conductor : E. David Ludlow. Producer : Bernard Dudley. 
FESTIVAL I951 FESTIVAL 
A) FIRST PRODUCTION OF A NEW OPERA BY 
6, 7. MARGARET MORE 
Libretto adapted from Hans Andersen by Claudine Currey 
THE MERMAID 
At the Moseley and Balsall Heath Institute Theatre, Birmingham 
Destino Tues., Sept. 4. Wed.,Sept. 5. Thurs., Sept. 6. Friday, Sept. 7, 1951 
at 7 p.m. 
with a section of the Birmingham Philharmonic Orchestra 
RESERVED SEATS 6/-, 5/-, 3/6. Dale Forty & Co., New Street. 
Further Information—Secretary, 20 Clive Road, Birmingham 32. 
. FULL SCORE, ORCHESTRAL PARTS, VOCAL SCORES AND SPECIAL COSTUMES 
) DESIGNED BY MICHAEL MARTIN HARVEY ARE AVAILABLE FOR HIRE. Apply SECRETARY 
tre). 
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ITALIAN SCHOOL oF SINGING 


MARIA SANTI 
(Former Royal Opera House, Rome—Prof. R. Music Academy Milan—B.B.C.) 


Voice Production and Full Training for 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio, Rapio, ENSEMBLE SINGING 
Italian Bel Canto method used by the R. Academy of Music, Milan. 


DINELY STUDIOS, DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, LONDON, W.1. 
Enquiries : 44 Westbere I'xad, London, N.W.2. 











TRIAL OFFER FOR NEW READERS — Copies of the six issues, December to 
May, including special ‘* Verdi"’, ‘*Scala’’ and * English Opera Group "’ numbers, will 
be sent post free at the special price of 7/6 to enable intending readers to 
familiarise themselves with the magazine. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Subscribers have their copies posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date of issue. Special strength envelopes are employed to 
ensure delivery in good condition - copies are gladly replaced in the event of their 
being damaged or lost in transit. Send us your name and address together with remit- 
tance of 26/- for one year (12 issues). U.S.A. (one year) $4.00 post free. France. One 
year, Frs. 1400 post free. State issue with which subscription is to begin. Annual Sub- 
scribers will automatically receive a copy of the INDEX for Volume 2 without 
extra charge. 


BACK NUMBERS — Volume !: Nos. !, 2, 4,5 and 6. Volume 2: Nos. | to 9 — 
are available, price 3/- each plus 2d. postage. 


BINDERS—The latest design binders (to convert your single copies into a bound 
volume) are now in stock, price 7/6d. plus |/- postage and packing. Thirteen copies 
plus a separate Index are very easily bound into the binder by special strength cords 
and the assembled volume lies flat at any opening. INDEX for Volume 2 will be 
published in due course, price 6d. each (7d. post free). Only a limited number will 
be printed and orders can now be accepted. Please make cheques payable to 
OPERA," 107, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 








“ANTIQUE COLLECTOR 


A magazine for Collectors of Antiques and Works of Art 
Articles by leading authorities on Furniture, Silver, Glass, Oriental and English Pottery 
and Porcelain, Pictures, Clocks, etc. 
Some of the finest collectors’ homes in England are described and pictured in each number 
Full art production. Liberally illustrated. Issued six times a year. 
2s. 6d. per copy: Annual Subscription 16s. 6d. including postage. 
THE ANTIQUE COLLECTOR, 16 Strutton Ground, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
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New Developments in Sound 
Reproduction 


From the earliest days of the phonograph it has been the aim of scientific research 
to record and reproduce sound faithfully. This aim has, in turn, given birth to 
the gramophone disc, the electrically recorded disc, the amplifier, the loudspeaker 
and so on up to such refinements as the diamond pick-up and the highly selective 
controls of tone volume. This research has now achieved a high degree of 
excellence; the last development, both functionally and for convenience of 
operation; being the installment of the equipment in two cabinets, the first con- 
taining two loudspeakers, and the other the amplifier, record player, radio unit 
and all controls. There is now on the market this form of equipment, in which 
the loudspeaker cabinet contains a cone unit and the highly delicate ‘ Corner 
Ribbon’ unit. These two combined reproduce with a fidelity not yet exceeded 
the full range of sound from the lowest base to the highest treble of any recording 
or broadcast. The second cabinet containing the controls houses the Q.U.A.D. 
amplifier especially designed for obtaining the maximum results from this delicately 
balanced speaker unit. The cabinet containing the controls, being mobile, is 
always conveniently beside the listener, whilst the loudspeaker unit can be placed 
in any position acoustically most advantageous. The whole of this equipment 
has been co-ordinated in two cabinets designed by Mr. Peter Hildesley, whose 
name is known wherever fine furniture is appreciated. The Electronics Department 
of Peter Hildesley, Ltd., is demonstrating and supplying the whole equipment at 
their showrooms, 73, Grosvenor Street, W.1. It is advisable to telephone GRO 3038 
or MAY 6914 for an appointment. 
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The above business is now under new 
proprietorship and Mr. Ivor Finlay has 
now no connection with the Company 


A number of Operas are now available on Long Playing Records 


Send stamp for our latest list. 


Overseas Enquiries particularly invited. 
Prompt attention and personal service. 


Good Prices paid for Operatic Records in good condition. 


The business has been transferred to 


25, Lichfield Street, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


Hours : Daily (except Thursdays) |! a.m. to 6 p.m. Telephone : TEMple Bar 3692 


Published by Ballet Publications Ltd., and printed by Hutchings & Crowsley, 
117 Fulham Road. S.W3 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. Opera Magazine has agreed 
to handle on a voluntary basis the English distribution of a publication which 
is of proiound interest to lovers of Verdi and his music. During his lifetime 
Verdi established a Home for aged musicians in Italy, and after his death the 
Home was supported by royalties received on his works. As these royalties 
have now expired, the Home has lost the source of its support 

lo commemorate the 50th anniversary of Verdi's death, and to help pro- 
vide for the Casa Verdi, the authorities of la Scala, Milan, have arranged to 
publish in the early autumn a superbly reproduced facsimile and auto- 
graphed edition of the original score of his last opera, Falstaff. This 
limited edition of only 500 copies will give faithful reproduction of 
the original in every way rhe Italian price is 40,000 lira per copy and 
Opera Magazine can accept payment in this country for the sterling equivalent 
which is £25. The whole of the proceeds are remitted to Italy, no distribution, 
commission or trade discounts being deducted and a quarter of all proceeds 
are guaranteed to the Casa Verdi. As it is unlikely that this historic edition 
will ever be reprinted, we must advise prospective purchasers, whether they 


be private individuals or public bodies, to send us their orders as soon as they 
can. Kindly make remittances payable to OPERA (Verdi a/c) and send to: 
OPERA, Ludgate House, LO7-111 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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